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EDITORIAL NOTES 
T MY REQUEST, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR EMERITUS 
GUY E. SNAVELY IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THIS ISSUE 
OF THE BULLETIN—THEODORE A. DISTLER. 


N AJOR PROBLEMS IN THE EDUCATION OF LIBRAR- 
*"™ IANS edited by Robert D. Leigh is a report of a 1952-53 
seminar in Education for Librarianship at the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University. Columbia University Press, 
New York. 


MHE LOUISIANA COLLEGE CONFERENCE will hold its 
17th Annual Meeting on March 4 and 5, 1955 at Centenary 


College, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


I EADERSHIP AND INTELLIGENCE by Margaret Fisher 
4 isa study of the works of Karl Mannheim, European scholar, 
who died in 1947 in London where he was lecturing in sociology 
at the London School of Economics and was Professor of Educa 
tion at the University of London, and discusses some of his theo- 
ries. Teachers College Studies in Education, Bureau of Publi 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


FrroM SCHOOL TO UNIVERSITY by R. R. Dale is a study 
of the social and economie factors pertaining to students en- 


tering universities in Britain—discussing examinations, scholar- 
ships, and also giving case studies of a group of students. Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, 


London. 


ONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY of St. Louis is offering 

a program of 57 scholarships, fellowships and cash grants 
to 44 American colleges and universities. The 13 fellowships 
are for graduate study and average about $3,000 each; the 27 
undergraduate scholarships will cover tuition costs and will be 
awarded by the administering schools on the bases of merit and 
need; the 17 grants are for finance research, equipment pur- 
chases or other scientific purposes. 
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RINEHART & COMPANY, New York, has added some new 

titles to its series of attractive paper-bound classies for stu- 
dents—The Master of Ballantree by Robert Louis Stevenson, a 
romantic adventure and tragedy, not as well known as Treasure 
Island and Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde; Main-Travelled Roads, 
short stories of the Mississippi Valley by Hamlin Garland, an 
edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, the second series in An 
Anthology of Greek Drama edited by C. A. Robinson, Jr. and 
American Thought, Civil War to World War I. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND-RAISING COUN- 
“" SEL, an organization of firms providing financial counsel 
and management to philanthropic and educational institutions, 
has re-elected Arnaud C. Marts of New York as President ; How- 
ard Beaver of Chicago, Vice President; Robert Smythe of New 
York, Secretary; Chester E. Tucker of New York, Treasurer. 
The following new members have been elected: Raymond Rich 
and Associates, New York; John I’. Rich, Philadelphia; Com- 
munity Service Bureau, Dallas, Texas; J. Henry Lang Organi- 


zation, San Francisco. 


\ TORLD UNIVERSITY SERVICE embodying former fune- 

tions and activities of International Student Service and 
World Student Relief has an office on Calvin Street in Geneva, 
Switzerland and programs in Belgium, Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Netherlands, Norway, Yugoslavia, Africa and Southeast 


Asia as well as in the United States. 


Tue UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 

EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE, established in 1948 through 
the Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (Publie 
Law 402, the Smith-Mundt Act) recommends to the Secretary of 
State programs and policies of educational exchange and presents 
reports thereon to the Congress semi-annually. The Commission 
is comprised of the following: President A. Hollis Edens, Duke 
University; Chancellor R. H. Fitzgerald, University of Pitts- 
burgh; President Arthur A. Hauck, University of Maine; Dean 
Anna L. Rose Hawkes, Mills College. These candidates, subject 
to confirmation by the Senate, will serve under the chairmanship 
of President J. L. Morrill of the University of Minnesota. 
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NSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION of New 

York announces the election of George McGhee of Washington, 
D. C., to membership on the Board of Trustees. Former U. 8. 
Ambassador to Turkey, Mr. McGhee has also been Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, Senior Adviser to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Council, and coordinator for aid to Greece and Turkey. 


NITED STATES NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 

, received a grant of $29,400 from the Ford Foundation to 
encourage effective leadership among college students, participa- 
tion in college administration and preparation for civic leader- 
ship. Three positions will be established by this grant: project 
administrator (salary $4,000-$6,000 per year plus travel ex- 
penses), field representative ($4,000-$4,500, plus travel ex- 
penses), and research editor ($3,500). For applications and de- 
tails please write to United States National Student Association, 
1234 Gimbel Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


HE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING an- 

nounces the election of President A. Hollis Edens of Duke 
University as President; President Albert N. Jorgensen, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, Vice-President ; President Cloyd H. Marvin, 
George Washington University, Secretary ; Dr. Fred O. Pinkham, 
Executive Secretary. This Commission was set up in 1949 by 
five major college associations—Association of American Colleges, 
Association of American Universities, Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, Association of Urban Universities, 
National Association of State Universities—to simplify the ac- 
ereditation of colleges which had been done by more than 200 
accrediting agencies. The American Association of Junior Col- 
leges and the Association of Teacher Education Institutions 
joined the Commission later. 


ABING iDON PRESS will receive manuscripts for the ABING- 

DON AWARD to encourage writing of outstanding books in 
evangelical Christianity to accomplish good for the Christian 
faith and Christian living among all people. Intention of entry 
must be received not later than November 1, 1954 and manu- 
scripts will be welcomed by the publishers between January 1, 
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1955 and March 1, 1955. The winning entry will receive $7,500 
and must comply with conditions of preparation set forth by the 
editorial office, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


FINANCING THE COLLEGE EDUCATION OF FACULTY 
CHILDREN by Francis P. King is an excellent and enlighten- 
ing study carried out by the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association for the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
There has been a long-time need for this research and it should 
be of great interest to those even remotely interested in colleges 
and higher education. Henry Holt and Company, New York. 


J ANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 35th edition, lists 

statistics of 4,500 schools, describing private and parochial 
schools and schools for exceptional children. A new feature is 
the inclusion of the college entrance records of graduates from 
leading preparatory schools, the number of students and tuition 
costs. It reveals that 459 preparatory schools throughout the 
country graduated 16,067 students in 1953 of which 14,798 (a 


record 92% ) were admitted to college. 


Pur HISTORY OF BARNARD COLLEGE by Mrs. Marian 

_ Churchill White begins with its opening in a rented brown- 
stone house at 343 Madison Avenue to its present four-acre cam- 
pus on Morningside Heights in New York City. Named after 
President A. P. Barnard of Columbia, the college campaigned for 
the equal education of women. Deseribed vividly are the early 
struggles to keep the college going, the effect of two world wars on 
the change in women’s education and the college’s relationship 
with Columbia University. Undergraduates of earlier days had 
to decide on ‘‘marriage or a career?’’ while today the trend is 
toward early marriage, a large family and a career. Columbia 


University Press, New York 


PREPARATION FOR MEDICAL EDUCATION IN THE 

_ LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE by Aura Edward Severing- 
haus, Chairman of the Subcommittee on Preprofessional Educa- 
tion of the Survey of Medical Education, Associate Dean and See- 
retary of the Faculty of Medicine of Columbia University ; Harry 
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J. Carman, Director of the Subcommittee on Preprofessional 
Education, Dean Emeritus of Columbia University; William E. 
Cadbury, Jr., Associate Director of the Subcommittee on Prepro- 
fessional Education, Dean and Associate Professor of Chemistry, 
Haverford College, is a study of a survey made of over 100 liberal 
arts colleges and represents several years’ research into the back- 
ground of medical students. It stresses the importance of a 
strong liberal arts foundation for a medical career. MeGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York. 


HE UNIVERSITY CLUB OF WASHINGTON—The First 

Fifty Years, 1904-1954—is an unusually well-written biog 
raphy of an institution that exists primarily to stimulate con- 
tinuing improvement in intellectuality of the alumni of many of 
the members of the Association of American Colleges. The 
author, Cecil J. Wilkinson, writes from intimate knowledge at- 
tained through a two years’ presidency of the Club with a pre- 
vious service of twelve years as a governor of the Club. The 
captivating literary style of the author evolved from his experi- 
ence as editor of THE REVEILLE of the Rainbow Division of 
World War I, from later success as editor of an Ohio newspaper 
and from his editorship, for the past 34 years, of the magazine 
of his national fraternity. The first president of the Club was 
Yale’s distinguished alumnus, William Howard Taft, who con- 
tinued to keep a close interest in the Club after he became Presi- 
dent of the United States. Like university clubs in most Ameri- 
can cities, this one had to solve many financial problems before 
being ensconced in its present magnificent building on Sixteenth 
Street, adjoining the gloomy embassy of the Soviet ‘‘ Republics.’’ 
Entertaining is the story of the severance from membership of 
several alumni of famous universities in Germany and Japan 
shortly after December 7, 1941. The light journalistic touch of 
the author makes the book interesting reading even for a non- 


member. Printed privately. 


HE WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 1853-1953, is 
the well-written story of its evolution during its first century 


by Doctor Narka Nelson. Miss Nelson is peculiarly qualified for 


her task of love since she is an alumna and now a faculty mem- 
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ber after a successful teaching experience in schools in Califor- 
nia and Minnesota and at Agnes Scott College. The first presi- 
dent, Helen Peabody, an alumna and short-time member of the 
Mount Holyoke faculty, was as proud as was the early constitu- 
ency of Western College to have it known as the ‘‘ Mount Holyoke 
in the West.’’ Although the founders and first trustees were 
staunch Presbyterians who held that ‘‘Moral and religious cul- 
ture should be regarded as paramount to all things else,’’ the 
college has never had an official connection with any church or- 
vanization. Economic and social conditions, local and national, 
as in the case of many other colleges, had much to do with the 
‘‘ups and downs’’ of Western in its first century. The proxim- 
ity of the college to the South gave opportunity for upheavals 
at the time of the War Between the States, which were sympa- 
thetically delineated by the author. After thirty three years as 
head of the institution, Helen Peabody retired in 1888 to be fol- 
lowed by a line of distinguished successors, three of whom were 
women. Much of the ‘‘material and academic prosperity’’ of 
the college was accomplished during the presidency of William 
W. Boyd, who came in the fall of 1914 from the deanship of the 
School of Education of Ohio State University to serve until 
January, 1931. As assistant to the president, business manager, 
and finally president, Philip E. Henderson took the lead in ad- 


vancing the prestige of the college, particularly during the try- 
ing days of World War II. The present president, Herrick B. 


Young, takes the reins at the beginning of the college’s second 


century. Western College, Oxford, Ohio. 





FREEDOM, LOYALTY AND THE AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY 


NATHAN M. PUSEY 


PRESIDENT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


A MODERN university has two principal activities—teaching 
44% and research. The first part of its obligation is to keep 
knowledge alive, usable and growing: the other essential part is 
to help to prepare young people for responsible living and 
for all of the great eallings of life. Any other activities the uni- 
versity may have (and they are many) rightfully develop from 
one or another of these primary responsibilities—to advance 
learning and to perpetuate it to posterity. 

But a university’s influence reaches far beyond vhe students 
and teachers within its walls and the community of which they 
are a part. It works outward through various agencies, chiefly 
through the great family of those who were once a part of the 
institution and are now graduated, people who are involved in 
virtually every part of the whole human enterprise. And since 


there are many universities, and hundreds and hundreds of col- 


leges across the country, these institutions of higher education 
come, in one way or another, to affect almost everyone’s life, and 
should be of interest to many others than those immediately con- 
cerned. 

For the past year and a half universities have been accorded 
unusual attention in the nation’s press—more attention, or at 
least often a different kind of attention, than they would like. 
Since the picture one might have formed from this discussion 
seems to me likely to be a very distorted one, and since during 
the past eight months I have been in an especially favored posi- 
tion to become familiar with the inner workings of one of our 
great American universities, | should like today from that ex- 
perience to suggest what a true portrait of a university might be. 
I must talk primarily about Harvard, but I should like to think 
what I have to say about this university applies, at least in con- 
siderable part, to others as well. 

Note: Text of talk given before the National Press Club, Washington, 
D. C., May 25, 1954. 
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Harvard University is a populous place. In round numbers 
there are 10,000 students, 3,000 teachers, and another 4,000 or 
more people who serve the university in a multitude of capaci- 
ties. Many of these people are, of course, married and have fam- 
ilies. The Harvard community may therefore be said to comprise 
in any given year more than 20,000 individuals. It is the equiv- 
alent of a good-sized American community. It is also necessary 
to remember that there is considerable change in this group every 
year. ‘Thousands graduate each spring and move away, others 
accept positions elsewhere and move on. At the same time, an 
equal number of new people come into the community as stu- 
dents, teachers, or in some other capacity. It is probable that at 
least 40 to 50 thousand individuals lived and worked at Harvard 
during the past 20 years, and at least as many again were trained 
there for military duties during the war. No one enters without 
some one or usually several qualified people first passing judg- 
ment on his qualifications for membership. Out of the large 
number of new people who come each fall, only very few stay on 
permanently in the Harvard community. Most remain for one, 
two, or perhaps as much as five or six years. In an average year, 
probably no more than 30 or 40 achieve permanent appointments. 
All American communities are mobile; none more so than are 
our universities. 

Ilow does a person gain membership on the Harvard faculty 
or that of any other American university? <A brief discussion of 
the organization and nature of a university may serve to suggest 
why the Harvard Corporation was reluctant to fire a certain as 
sociate professor whose name was much in the press some months 
ago. It may also throw at least a little light on the touchy ques 
tion of academic freedom, though I hesitate to introduce this 
phrase which now has a strange power to arouse violent feeling, 
is widely misunderstood and is often given implications which 
were never originally intended. 

The idea that a scholar must be free to follow his own hunches 
in pursuing his special studies is not the whim of some modern 
educator. It comes down to us through the whole history of 
learning, back at least as far as the medieval universities. It is 
Certainly it is not, nor 


’ 


not primarily a question of ‘‘freedom.’ 


was it ever intended to be, a question of academic “‘privilege.’’ 
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A scholar or scientist has an obligation to investigate and report 
new ideas in his field, even when his conclusions may be unpop- 
ular among the general public or among his own colleagues. 
Time after time, in the progress of our Western world, it has 
been the work of a single scholar, doggedly holding out against 
the set prejudices of others, that has given us the great new idea 
which has advanced our knowledge of ourselves and of our world. 
Because this has happened, we hope it will go on happening. It 
is our determination within the universities to keep the possibil- 
ity alive. On the other hand, beeause of thoughts that are now 
in our minds, let me say at once that freedom of scholarly inquiry 
would, of course, be completely vitiated by adherence to inter- 
national communism, where every individual, even the scholar, 
must subordinate himself to Party doctrine. 

The making of an American scholar or a scientist is a long, 
slow process. He must study for three or four or five years after 
finishing college before he is accepted at all in his own field. 
Then comes a trial period of five to ten years in the laboratory or 
study and in the classroom. During all this time, in all our great 
universities, a man holds minor ranks—Teaching Fellow, In- 
structor, Assistant Professor. When he has been through this 
long grind of training and testing, the day comes when the ques- 
tion of a permanent appointment for him is to be raised and he 
is to be judged finally as a scholar or a scientist. At Harvard 
at this point committees of his seniors, both in his own institu- 
tion and elsewhere, study his record and weigh it against that of 
others. If he passes this test, he becomes an Associate Professor 
or a Professor, a real member of the ‘‘community of scholars,’’ 
the kind of association that has come down to us from the Middle 
Ages and forms the heart of a university. At this point he gets 
an appointment for life, subject in the case of Harvard to re- 
These 


>” 


moval only for ‘‘grave misconduct or neglect of duty. 
men holding life appointments are then expected to become the 
field generals, so to speak, in man’s quest for knowledge, the men 
who lead our system of free inquiry, and who train the men who 
in the future will carry on this great tradition of seeking to add 


to knowledge. 
Now, despite this careful screening process, a few men pass 
this final test who turn out to be disappointments, one way or 
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another. Some suffer debilitating illness or personal loss or dis- 
appointment that saps the zest the job requires. Some just cease 
to produce or go off on tangents. Occasionally a scholar proves 
to be a ‘‘one big idea’? man who never again duplicates his early 
brilliant promise. Such people are a small minority, but they, 
too, have their place and belong, and by their presence serve to 
call attention to the freedom and responsibility that make a uni- 
versity great. 

The way of a scholar is often a challenging, lonely journey. 
He usually works alone without much attention or encourage- 
ment from others. But it is of the greatest importance that he 
know—have unequivocal assurance—that whatever he finds and 
reports, within the limits of his own knowledge and skill, will 
not penalize him as a man. If he sees men around him dismissed 
from their positions for less than the most serious reasons, be- 
cause of popular clamor or on anything less than the most solid 
proof, it would not be surprising if he were then to shirk his own 
basic responsibility in the field of learning to press on. It is for 
this reason that every individual case affecting one professor— 
and I would underscore this—every individual case affecting one 
professor is, in a sense—and this is the main point here—a test 
of the very idea of the university as we have known it through 
the centuries. The governing boards of any institution have a 
responsibility to preserve the nature of the university by seeing 
to it that no man is dismissed except for the most serious reason, 
and then only on substantial proof of the facts alleged. 

And in view of this statement let me offer it as my opinion, in 
passing, (and I may do this because the basic decisions were taken 
before | was called to be Harvard’s President) that it is a credit 
to the governing boards of Harvard that they dealt with charges 
of communism exactly as they would deal with any other serious 
charge against a man. They said they would not have a man 
under Communist discipline in their employ. But they also 
showed that they would not lightly dismiss a man on unproved 
charges and against his own unchallenged testimony that he is 
not a Communist. 

It is to be hoped always that we will learn from the experiences 
of others. The great tradition of the German universities which 


so significantly influenced the development of American higher 
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education came to full flower when the supervisory force of gov- 
ernment was benevolent and generous. But often at the peak of 
the German reputation, when the Kaiser still wore the German 
crown, there was government opposition to appointing profes- 
sors in the universities who were not politically orthodox or so- 
cially acceptable. Some historians have argued that the scientific 
achievements of Germany in the century before Hitler were made 
in spite of official intervention in university affairs. Certainly 
the seeds of educational authoritarianism were planted long be- 
fore Hitler. In the days of the Federal Republic, three years 
before Hitler came to power, the German historian, Ludwig 
Sernhard, commented, ‘‘ Whether the new state will recognize 
the powerful aid which free universities can give to the thriving 
of a people, or will go the easier way of suppression and regi- 
mentation, cannot be foreseen with certainty.’’ Three years 
later, to the world’s distress, the way was sadly obvious. 

In the Soviet Union today, scientific and intellectual progress 
goes on, as the Harvard sociologist, Barrington Moore, tells us 
in his current study of the question. But it goes on at the ex- 
pense of intellectual initiative and imaginative scholarship. We 
shudder at the picture of the Soviet universities, academies and 
technical institutes under the discomforting protection of the Min- 
istry of Culture and its secret police units, responsible for report- 
ing on the activities and attitudes of Russian scholars. 

Harvard has now come in company with several other similar 
American institutions to a position in the forefront of the world’s 
great universities. If Harvard is great today, it is not just be- 
cause of its distinguished faculty, its unusual libraries, its well- 
equipped class rooms and laboratories. Its present position also 
owes much to the farsightedness of the people who built the in- 
stitution we now enjoy. Harvard is great primarily because of 
what it has stood for throvgh the years—a bulwark in tae main- 
tenance of freedom of the mind, that freedom upon which all 
the other freedoms depend. It is great because it has repeatedly 
stood for this at times when it would have been quite easy to for- 
get its responsibility to defend and maintain the university idea. 

This main point of what a university is and stands for may 
not always get through to every one of the thousands and thou- 
sands of individuals who come into a university for varying 
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periods of time. Undoubtedly, not everyone honors it and con- 
tinues loyal to it as he should. But clearly the overwhelming 
majority of those who are touched by a university’s influence 
come to understand and have a passionate allegiance to the free 
way of life. This does not mean license. It does not mean lack 
of concern for country or for the ordinary activities of all people. 
[t means only the responsibility to use one’s mind as best one can 
in the service of truth, and it is, of course, the people who have 
learned this who are the lifeblood of democracy. Such people 
are nobody’s men. They do not bow to hysteria like reeds in a 
shifting wind, nor do they give in to autocratic pressure. They 
are the very antithesis of the kind of persons who would succumb 
to communism or any other kind of totalitarianism. 

Universities, founded on this basic idea, are among our na- 
tion’s greatest assets. Harvard’s own contribution to American 
society during more than 300 years in terms of the free men who 
have in her halls aequired the knowledge and will to serve their 
country is beyond the telling. I have tried on several occasions 
to give some indication of it. Teachers, lawyers, writers, indus- 
trial leaders, scientists, men in government—tens and tens of 
thousands of devoted, loyal, able people woven into the very fab 
ric of the life of this nation. It is they in their multitude, not 
the occasional aberrant, one should look at. They are men of 
differing tastes and opinions, but, as President Eliot once said, 
‘‘intensely democratic in temperament,’’ the kind who in peace 
stand ‘‘firmest for the public honor and renown’’ and in war 
plunge ‘‘first into the murderous thickets.’ 

In the Memorial Church at Harvard are the names of nearly 
100 of her sons who died in World War I; nearly 700 in World 
War II. Harvard lost nearly thirty in Korea. Whenever the 
United States has needed Harvard’s intellectual and physical 
strength the University has not been found wanting. More 
than 45,000 military men were trained at Harvard during World 
War II. Harvard’s laboratories turned from what is com- 
monly called ‘‘pure research’’ to the actual application of ab- 
stract discoveries in war problems. The oxygen mask carried 


by Jimmy Doolittle over Tokyo was developed at Harvard’s 
School of Publie Health. Thousands of military men had reason 
to give thanks for a little pamphlet on survival in the tropics 
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prepared by a young Harvard botanist. At Harvard’s Radio 
Research Laboratory, 600 scientists from all over the United 
States were brought together to work on radar countermeasures 
and radio jamming problems. In another famous laboratory 
experts in psychological, linguistic and acoustical factors de- 
vised methods for increasing human efficiency under conditions 
of stress. At the Underwater Sound Laboratory were born 
many of the devices which helped the Allies win the battle be- 
neath the surface of the seas. Harvard scientists were in the 
forefront of new discoveries in ballistics with the building and 
improvement of large-scale calculating machinery; in the de- 
velopment of the atomic bomb; and in the application of chem- 
istry to incendiary devices. Harvard’s President was a leader 
in the mobilization of scientific man power that had so much to 
do with the success of our war effort. 

At the same time that much of Harvard’s energy was devoted 
to the problem of defeating the enemy, there was going on work 
of long-term benefit to human life, like important techniques 
used in the donation, fractionation and preservation of blood. 
Such are only a few of the products that flow from the minds 
and efforts of university teachers in time of special need. There 
are many others. 

Since the advent of the cold war, Harvard has been operating 
a Russian Research Center which has already added greatly to 
our understanding of the Russian and his potential. Talent in 
all fields of human knowledge has been brought to bear on such 
subjects as Russian education, science, law, government, com 
munications, terror tactics. Out of this work there have come 
scores of special studies and a dozen major volumes of wide sig 
nificance, and the work is just beginning. 

But the physician today advocates preventive medicine as well 


as diagnosis. In addition to our knowledge of Russian com 


munism we should seek to prevent its outbreak in this country 
by attacking it at the roots. One way is to turn out well-bal- 
anced, intelligent citizens, which Harvard aims to do. Another 
is to stamp out the germs of communism bred in ignorance, ill 
health, economie stress and social unrest. 

In countless undramatie ways these things are being done at 
Harvard. Its laboratories and associated hospitals have been 
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pursuing such fundamental problems as the causes and cures 
for malnutrition, cancer, poliomyelitis, heart ailments, and so on. 
Historians and government and language specialists join with 
public health experts and educators to study the irritations of 
colonial peoples and the needs of underdeveloped countries. 
Economists and students of business search for ways to maintain 
a dynamie economy while encouraging stability. 

Independent investigations in various parts of the university 
often bear on the same topic. Juvenile delinquency, commonly 
adjudged to be a dangerous source of social and political in- 
stability, receives attention at Harvard at several points. At 
the Graduate School of Education a principal effort is directed 
at improving school systems and teaching methods. At the Law 
School there are the psycho-legal approaches of the Gluecks and 
the studies of the judiciary. In the medical areas of the uni- 
versity, research goes on in the battle against diseases of child- 
hood. At the same time, experts from the Medical School, the 
School of Public Health, the Children’s Medical Center, the 
Harvard Department of Social Relations, the Judge Baker 
Guidance Center, and other community social agencies cooper- 
ate in the field of child psychiatry in research into the cause, 
treatment and prevention of juvenile delinquency and the train- 
ing of personnel to deal with delinquents. Harvard assists in 
the operation of numerous well-baby and well-child clinics, 
where crises in family life may be detected before they become 
court cases. There are few greater problems facing us at the 
moment than the need for increased family stability. And 
finally, at Harvard College, hundreds of college undergraduates, 


and many graduate students too, participate in the social service 
program of Phillips Brooks House and give their time to young 
people through boys’ clubs, Sunday schools, Y’s, Scout troops 


and local hospitals. 

A university in its ideal condition is a free association of free 
men. This is what it was in its origin in Europe in the Middle 
Ages. This is what it tries to be now. It is a place where older 
men seek, study, inquire; where they are free to do this because 
the results of such inquiries have been shown again and again 
to be those things which make life good for all men. It is a 
place where young people come to live and work and learn from 
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their elders, and then, when their capacities enable them to do 
so, continue the labor of learning and investigation leading to a 
fuller life for us all. From the dreams and thoughts and efforts 
of scholars during centuries have come a ceaseless flood of new 
ideas, of experiences made meaningful, of increased understand- 
ing, new hopes and promises that have combined to make what 
we call civilization. It has taken many people, many kinds of 
people, in many countries and communities, to have brought us 
as far as we have come. But basic to it all has been free inquiry, 
the idea that is the center and the life force of a university. 
One cannot create or maintain such a place as a university in 
an atmosphere of fear and restriction. The free spirit that pro- 
duces the new insight and the step forward, quickly dies under 
such circumstances. This is why a university could not suc- 
cumb to communism and remain a university. This is why uni- 
versities will always be in the forefront of the fight against evil 
of this kind. No one knows this better than those who live in, 
have learned from, and have chosen to give their lives to uni- 
versities. This is why there is such determination on the part 
of the boards of control at Harvard that in dealing with a single 
or even a few aberrants care must be taken not to surrender or 


injure the whole way of life from which alone must come the 


good this university can do. This is why Harvard’s eare in 
dealing with its four cases within its community may have seemed 
oversolicitous to those less familiar with and _ less responsible 
for the life-giving pattern of freedom on which the whole 
strength, the whole productivity of a university depends. 

Again let me apologize for talking so much about Harvard, 
but this is, of course, the university I know best; and it is not 
its uniqueness but its representative quality with which [ am 
here concerned. 

We need feel ne uncertainty about Harvard’s, nor any other 
university’s attitude toward communism. Harvard wants no 
part of it. Nor do the others. Inasmuch as communism seeks 
to control and dictate to men’s minds, communism is any true 
university’s inevitable enemy. The Harvard Corporation has 
stated that Harvard wants no one who has given up his con- 
science to Communist discipline. Such a man lacks the neces- 
sary independence of thought and action. Nothing could be more 
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opposed to everything that communism stands for than a free 
university, and we believe that Harvard’s record—and the 
record of the whole of American education—is one in which the 
nation can take tremendous pride. 

And now may I call your attention very briefly to a serious 
problem. There are numerous large considerations facing us, 
the citizens of the United States. You who live here in Wash 
ington know this better than [. But in my opinion for the long 
run there is no more serious necessity upon us than to find an 
adequate number of really qualified teachers for all levels of the 
educational enterprise in the United States in the decades imme- 
diately ahead,—knowledgeable leaders who will think, work, and 
be able to win response in young people. Enrolments in the 
elementary schools began to break out of existing facilities 
almost ten years ago. They continue to swell. Now the prob- 
lem has moved on to the high schools. Soon it will be in th 
colleges. Where there were two of us in the schools a little 
while ago, now there are more than three. People have been 
alerted to the need for buildings, but this is not the most serious 
part of the problem. There was no surplus of excellent teachers 
in our time. Where is a new enlarged supply to come from? 
Especially where will these teachers come from if thoughtless 
and extravagant attacks made in almost complete disregard of 
honest effort to see things as they are continue and thus diseour 
age able, young people from going into teaching? 

To single out teachers from among other groups of the popu 
lation, to subject them to an exceptional kind of accounting, 
seems to me to be little better than scapegoating. If there is 
anything I should like to say to the American people about the 
current situation in education it would be to urge them not to 
be misled by those who would exploit a few very exceptional 


and quite atypical examples for personal advantage. Educators 


at every level have shown themselves well aware of the Com 
munist problem and have demonstrated their ability to cope 
with it. 

American education works to produce free, independent, 
thoughtful and concerned citizens. It has always done this, 
and still does. If it sometimes falls short of its highest aim, so 
do other efforts. But the need for such people grows greater 
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every day. People in every community in the United States 
should be working not to abuse but to strengthen the educational 
enterprise. To tear down is not the way to set about this very 
urgent job. This is not a time to seek to exploit for private gain 
feelings of insecurity, nor a time to work out personal fears and 
frustrations at the expense of other classes or professional 


groups. It is a time, rather, when all who truly love this coun 
try should unite to work with teachers, in friendship, trust and 
cooperation, through education to help the United States to con- 


tinue to grow toward its great promise. 
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TPHE history of American higher education during the first 

half of the twentieth century can be summarized in the words 
expansion, development and promise. This particular half cen- 
tury brought the most striking growth of higher education in our 
national history, far beyond what anyone could have imagined 
in 1900. 

Along with its tremendous growth, higher education in the 
United States also matured steadily in vision and understanding 
of its task. It can now be said that American higher edueation 
has a distinctive philosophy of its own. At mid-century the 
most influential system of higher education on earth is the Amer- 
ican, and almost everywhere else the changes taking place are 
in the direction of American philosophy and practices. 

The roots of this great achievement were already present in 
1900, at least in embryonic form. 

by 1900 the traditional college, with its ivory-tower atmos- 
phere and self-containment, had already yielded to the pressure 
of the ongoing stream of our national life. The emphasis on 
technical and vocational education had been firmly established. 
The elective system had already won out over the single curricu- 
lum of classical tradition. Ecclesiastical domination was al- 


ready giving way to boards of broader membership. The nat- 
ural sciences had already won a strategic position in the curricu- 
lum, and research had been accepted as a major function of the 
university. Modern foreign languages had been introduced in 
colleges throughout the country. The social sciences were on 
the scene and were not to be denied, even though these disei- 
plines have been forced to fight their way right up to the present 
time. 

The biggest force of all in the shaping of American higher 


education had already taken command in 1900; namely, the 


Nore: Address given at the Golden Anniversary celebration of Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Mich., April 1, 1954. 
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democratic idea of education for all to the highest level of the 
interest and capacity of each. The expression of this idea at 
the elementary-school level had been largely accomplished in 
outer form by the end of the nineteenth century. The same 
dynamic idea was on the march at the secondary-school level at 


the turn of the century, moving with invincible steps following 
the decision of the Michigan Supreme Court in the Kalamazoo 


case. Even before the establishment of the first public high 
school, the same idea had found expression at the level of higher 
education in the establishment of state universities, and the 
first half of the twentieth century left no doubt that the idea 
would ultimately be fulfilled at both the secondary-school and 
the college and university levels. The issue had already been 
definitely resolved in 1900, for the reason that the American 
way of life had incorporated at its very heart the idea that, 
instead of being for the select few, education must be for all to 
the limits of the interest and ability of each. In failing to recog- 
nize this fundamental fact, many flourishing colleges of the 
1800’s foredoomed themselves. Even today there are those who 
fail to understand the force that more than fifty years ago had 
become the most powerful single influence in shaping our higher- 
education system. 

The history of American higher edueation from 1900 to 1950 
is a truly fascinating story. From 237,592 students in the 
school year 1900 the enrolment of our higher-education institu- 
tions reached 2,659,021 in the school year 1950—a ten fold in- 
crease. The number of bachelor’s degrees awarded in 1950 was 
432,058, 15 times the 27,410 of 1900. The number of master’s 
degrees awarded jumped from 1,583 to 58,1883—thirty-sevenfold. 
The number of doctor’s degrees increased from 369 in 1900 to 
6,633 in 1950—seventeen times over. 

The value of the physical properties of colleges and universi- 
ties increased 20 times over, from approximately a quarter of a 
billion in 1900 to five and a quarter billions in 1950. Endow- 
ments and trust funds held by higher-education institutions in- 
creased more than twelvefold—from less than $200,000,000 in 
1900 to more than $2,600,000,000 in 1950. Educational and gen- 
eral income increased from $35,000,000 to $1,833,000,000; this 
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meant $50 for current operations in 1950 for every $1 for current 
operations in 1900. 

This stupendous expansion of American higher education 
took place at a time when the population of the country was 
merely doubling, and while the number of college-age youth (18 
through 21) was increasing only slightly more than 50%. 
Whereas in 1900 there was one college faculty member for 3,184 
persons in the total population, one in every 613 Americans was 
employed as a college faculty member in 1950. 

The number of colleges and universities reported by the United 
States Office of Education for the year 1950 was 1,868, as com- 
pared with 977 reported for 1900. Thus the great increase in 
college enrolment over this fifty-year period was reflected pri- 
marily in the increased size of individual colleges and universi- 
ties rather than in an increased number of institutions. It is 
doubtful that the largest institution of higher learning in 1900 
had a resident enrolment of more than 5,000 students, and the 
average enrolment at that time was about 250. 

The figures showing the enormous expansion of American 
higher education merely set the stage for analyzing the real 
changes that took place between 1900 and 1950. 

The curriculum at mid-century was a far cry from the limited 
offerings of 1900. 

Throughout the entire period there was a strong tendency tu 
broaden and extend programs and courses. At mid-century, we 
who are engaged in higher education view with fluctuating de- 
grees of consternation and approval what has turned out to be 
the nuclear fission of our time-honored curriculum. Even at 
the Ph.D. level, we find institutions awarding degrees in more 
than 70 different fields of concentration, with the number stead- 
ily rising. 

By 1950 we had learned that the controlling factors in deter- 
mining the extent of curricular offerings are the demands of our 
society, the educable interests of individual students and the 
availability of valid subject matter to meet the elementary re- 


quirements of scholarship. Thus we continue to broaden and 


expand the total curriculum, but seek at the same time to 
achieve unity and integrity in the educational program of the 


individual student. 
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Even at the beginning of the century, college faculties were 
trying to put a bridle on the elective system in order to insure 
some semblance of unity in the education of the student. Prob- 
ably the most common device was to require certain courses by 
groups of subjects for the awarding of bachelor’s degrees. An- 
other common device was to require a major subject, frequently 
supported by a minor subject, to insure some educational co- 
hesiveness for an individual student in an elective curriculum of 
ever-increasing range. More recently the general-education 
movement has developed as the most determined experiment in 
the direction of a common unifying core. 

Even while employing these devices to produce a semblance 
of commonality and integrity in the bachelor’s degree programs 
of students, however, the faculties went merrily on their way 
expanding and proliferating course offerings, with students tak- 
ing full advantage of the elective system to make higher educa- 
tion in this country almost as diversified as the students them- 
selves. 

Gradually the first two years became identified as a founda- 
tional or preparatory period—the ‘‘lower’’ or ‘‘junior’’ divi- 
sion. The rapidly expanding demand for higher education 
among the people, coupled with the fact that the cost of attending 
college away from home was an insurmountable economic bar- 
rier to many students, caused many communities to become in 
terested in establishing colleges on their own, at least for the 
lower-division program. In the increasing stream of high 
school graduates there were many who desired to continue their 
education beyond the secondary-school level, but could not do so 
for financial reasons. 

The demand for higher-education programs of less than degree 
length at lower cost to the student became the impetus for a 


type of higher-education institution with a new name, the junior 


college. The first public junior college was founded in Joliet, 
Illinois, in 1902. By 1950 the number of junior colleges, pri- 
vate and public, had increased to 634, as reported by the Office 
of Education. This type of institution came into existence dur- 
ing the first half of this century merely as one aspect of the re- 
sponse to the demand for higher-education programs adapted 
to the interests and needs of all who were interested in post- 
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high-school learning and capable of pursuing some acceptable 
program. Junior colleges adopted, improved and enriched the 
same kinds of educational programs of less than degree length 
that were developing on many university campuses, especially 
those in urban centers; but the two-year program in arts and 
sciences remained at the center. 

A further development that was essentially a phase of the 
emergence of the university curriculum during the first half of 
the twentieth century was the tendency of medical schools, law 
schools, schools of engineering, schools of pharmacy, technical 
chools and other separate professional and vocational schools to 
eek affihation with colleges and universities. Also, a growing 
number of occupations which previously had required little edu- 
cational background beyond high school were found to be grow- 
ing in complexity to the point where training at the college level 
was desired. Responding to these pressures, colleges and uni- 
versities accepted year after year new responsibilities for tech- 
nical and professional education. Thus practically all major 
programs of professional education by 1950 were centered in the 
regular colleges and universities. The converse was also hap- 
pening in many strong separate professional schools; they were 
adding liberal-arts programs and an increasing variety of pro- 
fessional programs to their former specialized offerings. 

So universal were these curricular trends from 1900 to 1950 
that today almost every four-year institution of higher learning 
has become in fact a university if viewed internally. The insti- 
tution which is today our host affords an excellent example. 

Western Michigan College of Education would be classified 
on most lists as a teachers college, and so it was 50 years ago 
when its only purpose was the preparation of teachers for the 
public schools. Today, however, this College is more compar- 
able to a university in its educational function and service. <A 
student can enroll in Western Michigan College of Education 
and pursue a four-year bachelor’s degree program of liberal 
arts, comparable to the kind of program that can be had at 
Albion or in the College of Letters, Arts and Sciences at the 
University of Michigan. Likewise, Western Michigan College 


provides professional education in many important fields be- 


yond the area of teacher education, such as home economics, 
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music, and health and physical education. Western Michigan 
College also has a graduate program, serving effectively the pur- 
poses of graduate instruction for those fields in which master’s 
degrees are awarded. Thus, it is in fact a university. 

We can go to almost any accredited college in the United 
States today, and we shall find that liberal education and pro- 
fessional education have been incorporated in a coordinated or 
integrated fashion within the regular four years of college edu- 
cation. The straight liberal-arts college or the straight profes- 
sional college is today in the same category with the dinosaur— 
a relic of the past. Such a development was an inevitable re- 
sponse to the burgeoning American philosophy of education 
which was likewise revolutionizing the programs of elementary 
and secondary schools. 

The impact of these curricular trends wrought havoe with the 
centuries-old curriculum centering in the trivium and quad- 
rivium. Slowly but inevitably the classics receded into the 
background. Philosophy lost its dominant position and the hu- 
manities generally slipped backward relatively. Mathematics 
suffered heavily at first, but the emergence of the natural sci- 
ences brought a renewed and vigorous interest in this field at 
mid-century. Accounting, social work, textiles, journalism, 
ceramics—these are but a few of the hundreds of newer subjects 
steadily crowding out ancient subjects which even in 1900 were 
being viewed in nostalgia more than in practice. 

$y 1950 our institutions of higher learning had more gradu- 
ate students than the total college enrolment in 1900. The ex- 
pansion at the master’s degree level was especially great 
larger in proportion than the expansion at the bachelor’s degree 
level or at the doctor’s degree level. The demand for graduate 
instruction grew from 1900 to 1950 far beyond the resources of 
college and university faculties. Some of the newer services 
which were between 1900 and 1950 added to the research serv- 


ices of graduate schools were: the master’s and doctor’s levels of 


preparation for teachers in colleges, secondary schools and ele- 


mentary schools; post-baccalaureate preparation for many pro- 
fessions; advanced liberal or general education of a nonprofes- 
sional and nonresearch character. 

Through evening classes, off-campus centers, extension courses, 
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correspondence courses, workshops and countless other channels, 


higher education was taken increasingly to the American people 


A great university today serves an enormous number of people 
in the course of a year if we take into consideration the public 
services of its faculty members, its formal and informal exten- 
sion activities and its national coverage through press, radio and 
television. This kind of service became an integral part of the 
program of American higher education during the first half of 
this century and its potentialities are limitless. 

As the twentieth century edvanced, higher education estab- 
lished programs in many fielas which before 1900 were consid- 
ered as being a part of secondary education or even of elemen- 
tary education. Nursing education, secretarial education, dis- 
tributive education and industrial arts are examples. As higher 
levels of preparation became necessary in these fields, the Amer- 
ican people naturally turned to their colleges and universities 
for such programs of education when the requirements passed 
beyond the level of high-school graduation. Preparation for 
various vocations in the business life of the nation, for example, 
was by mid-century almost universally considered of collegiate 
character. This growing demand from business has produced a 
rapidly growing segment of higher education—the college of 
commerce or of business administration. 

The expansion almost ad infinitum of courses and programs 
literally foreed American colleges and universities during the 
first half of the twentieth century to discover the individual 
student. In 1900 individual measurement and guidance wer: 
almost unknown, but by 1950 programs of counseling were found 
throughout the country. The recognition of individual differ. 
ences and the need for the development of the whole person have 
changed very substantially the procedures and practices in 
higher-education institutions. A great host of student-personnel 
workers have been added to our college staffs to help accomplish 
these worth-while purposes. 

Emphasis upon the whole of campus life brought increased 
attention to campus activities of nonacademic character. By the 
1920’s the typical American campus was a battleground between 
professors who were concerned about pure scholarship and 
others who were concerned about the ‘‘whole person’’ and 
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‘*social living.’’ At mid-century most of us view with favor ex- 
tensive and varied programs of nonclassroom activities, from ath- 
letics to fraternities to dances to hobbies to snack-bar conversa- 
tions as constituting an important part of the experience of 
higher education when intelligently guided and properly man- 
aged. 

A very important development of the same 50-year period was 
the accrediting movement in higher education. Even at the turn 
of the century many thoughtful leaders were becoming concerned 


over the shallowness and triviality of the education provided in 


many so-called colleges, both liberal and professional. The revo 
lution in medical education, stimulated by the studies sponsored 
by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
and supported by the medical profession, was the most dramatic 
illustration of the efforts to insure quality in higher education 
through accreditation. The regional accrediting associations 
began also to formulate and apply definite standards for the ap- 
proval of institutions of higher learning. There was wide ac- 
ceptance of the principle that higher-education institutions have 
a collective public responsibility for maintaining minimum 
standards of academic performance. As frequently happens in 
good movements, abuses and selfish pressures entered into the 
accreditation movement, and mid-century found higher educa- 
tion seeking to purify and strengthen the machinery and process 
of accrediting. 

artially as a result of the accrediting movement and _ par- 
tially for other reasons, the first half of the twentieth century 
brought the origin and development of scores of voluntary or- 
ganizations through which the institutions and the faculties 
worked together to improve and advance higher education. 
Nearly all of the present organizations in higher education, at 
state, regional, and national level, either began during the first 
half of this century or found a greatly enlarged area of interest 
and service. 

It was also the first half of this century that brought to birth 
and rapid acceptance the American idea of collective safeguards 
for academic freedom and professional tenure. It was during 
this period that the American Association of University Pro- 


fessors, the Association of American Colleges and other national 
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vroups took the leadership in erystallizing the growing concern 
of the nation for the freedom and objectivity of the faculties 
and students in our colleges and universities. By 1950 the prin- 
ciple of academic freedom was firmly established as an essential 
component in the American philosophy of higher education. 

The first half of the twentieth century was also the period 
when American higher education became effectively aware of 
the existence of the world outside the United States. Two great 
world wars and the facing of two threats of totalitarian aggres- 
sion had profound effects upon American higher education. 
After World War I and especially following World War II 
there was a steady increase in the exchange of students and pro- 
fessors between the United States and other countries. The en- 
rolment of foreign students in our colleges and universities lit- 
erally mushroomed after World War II, and the number of 
American college students studying abroad also increased greatly. 
Course offerings to develop understanding and appreciation of 
other peoples were multiplied. Institutes and programs of area 
studies were established. Through these and many other chan- 
nels, the American college student became increasingly aware 
of the rest of the world and his relation to it. 

American higher education also became an important agency 
of national defense. The foundation had been laid in the nine- 
teenth century, when the land-grant colleges had accepted re- 
sponsibility for carrying on programs of military training in 
connection with their regular work. World War I brought a 
rapid expansion of the role of higher-education institutions in 
cooperation with the military establishment through the in- 
creased preparation of officers and also through a few specialized 
programs on various campuses. Colleges and universities rap- 
idly fell away from their military connections in the 1920’s but 
World War II found them returning instantly to the defense 
of the Nation in hundreds of ways. Before the war was a year 
old, the colleges and universities were right at the heart of the 
defense efforts of the Nation, and they have remained there ever 
since. 

While the immediate aftermath of World War II brought an 
abortive revulsion against war and all its concomitants on the 


part of the American people in general, the leaders of American 
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higher education were not so sure that a peaceful future was in 
store. Even before the Korean outbreak of mid-century, the 


college and university leadership had taken a firm position for 


maintaining a national posture of defense against the forces of 
aggression that were still clearly in evidence in the Communist 
world. 

Thus by 1950 American higher education was a full and un- 
selfish partner in the service of the Nation’s defenses. The co- 
operation has been complete and unreserved. <A large number 
of ROTC units are incorporated permanently in campus life. 
A large portion of the research services of the faculties has been 
continuously devoted to scientific and technical research related 
to defense. Study and research programs in many fields have 
been oriented to our national and international responsibilities 
in a period of cold war with no fereseeable conclusion. 

In view of the enormous changes that were taking place, it is 
not surprising that the first half of the twentieth century was 
the incubation period for a great new field of study—the study 
of higher education itself. Institutional investigations, state- 
wide surveys, legislative investigations, comprehensive studies 
under the sponsorship of foundations, and nationwide and indi- 
vidual researches of great variety characterized the period, in- 
creasing in number, extent and velocity as we neared the mid- 
century mark. The President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, which issued its report in 1947, was a milestone in this 
process. The Commission on the Need of a State University in 
New York made one of the most penetrating of these studies, 
also in the 1940’s. 

By mid-century higher education in the United States was lit- 
erally in ferment with its own studies for self-improvement. 
Chairs and departments of higher education had come into exist- 
ence in several of the major universities. A literature of higher 
education was rapidly emerging. The National Conference on 
Higher Education and other study groups at national, regional, 
state and institutional levels were making effective contact with 
this growing literature. Higher education was rapidly on its 
way to becoming an important discipline in American higher 
education. 

While there had been wide fluctuation among the major 
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sources of revenue to support higher education throughout the 
20 years, the sources being tapped at mid-century were essen- 
tially the same as were being used in 1900, and the income was 
falling far behind the need. Endowment income had shrunk 
proportionately, even though there had been a steady increase in 
dollars from this source. As endowment earnings dropped from 
20% or more of the total income of higher education in 1900 to 
only 6.4% of the total income in 1950, the institutions tried to 
recoup their losses by increasing the annual amount of private 
gifts and grants, with sufficient success that from this source in 
1950 they received 7.9% of the total income. Student fees in- 
creased steadily throughout the 50-year period, but they repre- 
sented in 1950 only about one fourth of the total income of 
higher education as compared with perhaps one fifth in 1900. 
Appropriations by state governments likewise increased steadily 
during this period, but proportionately the contribution of state 
governments was less in 1950 than in 1918. The establishment 
of junior colleges brought some financial support of higher edu- 
cation by local governments, but even in 1950 the total yield 
from this source was only 4.1(¢ of the total income of American 
higher education. 

One major source of educational income which showed a sub- 
stantial increase both in amount and in per cent of the total was 
IKederal subsidies, which rose to 13.2% of the total in 1950. 
With fees for veterans’ education added, the Federal Govern- 
ment was found in 1950 to be furnishing 27.9% of the total in- 
come of American institutions of higher education. Veterans’ 
fees have fallen to a relatively small amount since 1950, how- 
ever, and Federal funds for research contribute little to the 
educational budgets of institutions. Therefore, the Federal con- 
tributions are of little financial assistance to higher education. 

\s the demand for higher education increased more and more 
throughout the Nation, and as the cost advanced even more 
rapidly, people looked increasingly to state governments to pro- 
vide college and university opportunities. Even before World 
War II the annual enrolment in public colleges exceeded the 
enrolment in private colleges. The balance veered slightly the 


other way during the ‘‘veterans’ bulge,’’ but the long-range 


trend was unmistakable. There were so many students wanting 
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to go to college, and it was becoming so expensive to provide 
higher education of good quality, that the only way the increas- 
ing number of young people could secure adequate opportuni- 
ties for higher education of good quality was through major 
expansion of public higher education. As was pointed out by 
the Council ef State Governments, in a 1952 report on higher 
education, ‘‘ Public funds remain the major source of funds with 
which to finance future increases in the cost of providing higher 
education for American youth.’’ 


The economic barrier to higher education became quite evi- 


dent throughout the half century to 1950. This was the case 
despite tremendous increases in funds for scholarships and 
grants-in-aid, in state appropriations and in income from nearly 
all sources. These increases were not sufficient to obviate the 
need for increased student fees and increased rates for board, 
room, transportation and other related costs to the student. 
Especially since the mid-40’s has it been necessary for institu- 
tions to increase their student fees in order to maintain educa- 
tional programs of minimum adequacy. The end of these fee 
increases was nowhere in sight in 1950. 

Daily the need and demand for higher education increase in- 
sistently and relentlessly. Ever more clearly the leaders of 
higher education recognize that at least half of the bright and 
educable young Americans cannot go to college under present 
conditions. Yet boards of trustees are helpless; they must lift 
the economic barrier even higher by increasing fees and rates, 
their only alternative being to dilute and weaken the quality of 
education provided. Here was the most serious unsolved prob- 
lem of higher education at mid-century; how to inerease finan- 
cial support to meet present needs; how to triple or quadruple 
this support to meet the vast needs now neglected, plus the 
future needs already evident; how at the same time to flatten 
the economic barrier and provide equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for all to the limits of the interest and ability of each. 

From these selected highlights of the history of higher eduea- 
tion from 1900 to 1950 it ean be clearly seen that by mid-century 
higher education had become a mighty force in the life of this 
country, even as it can also be clearly seen that it was still in 
the adolescent stage of its development. Its problems were in- 
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se 


numerable at mid-century; its needs colossal; its promises for 
the future literally fantastic. 

To characterize American higher education at the mid-point 
of the twentieth century I should like to draw upon the words 
of four recent authors in this field. From Benjamin Fine | 
should like to take the word ‘‘democratic,’’ because here is 
found the keystone of the American philosophy of higher educa- 
tion—the education of all to the limits of the interest and ability 
of each. From O. C. Carmichael I should like to take the word 
‘‘relevancy,’’ because here is the appropriate description of the 
activities and events that make up the warp and woof of the 
internal fabric of higher education at mid-century. From the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education I should like to 
take the terms ‘‘social role’’ and ‘‘national welfare,’’ because 
these goals are the compelling motive for public support of 
American higher education. 

Krom John Dale Russell, perhaps the greatest contemporary 
student of higher education, I should like to take my concluding 


sentence: ‘*The citizens of the United States are manifesting 


hearty appreciation for the manner in which institutions of 
higher education contribute both to the national security and to 


the general welfare of the people of this country.’’ 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PROFESSIONS 
TO FUTURE SOCIETY 
HENRY T. HEALD 
CHANCELLOR, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Tus 170th anniversary of the University of the State of New 

York is an appropriate occasion to discuss the position of the 
professions in present-day society and perhaps to make a few 
suggestions for the future. 

The State Education Department performs a vitally necessary 
function in encouraging high-quality professional education 
and in maintaining an adequate and qualified group to provide 
essential services to the people of the State. 

All of us as citizens are concerned with the competence of the 
professional services available to us and with the adequacy of the 
supply of such services. No matter what changes may oceur in 
society in the years ahead, and there will be many, the need for 
professional services will continue and in most areas increase. 

This, it seems to me, will be the inevitable result of increasing 
populations and the continuously expanding complexity of our 
whole social structure. It will be the result too of the constantly 
expanding scope of specialized knowledge, a factor which will 
make the preparation for the practice of the professions even 
more difficult in the years ahead. 

3ut before going further, what is a profession? 

There are many definitions, but they may be reduced, in 
essence, to this: A calling, or occupation, or vocation which re- 
quires of its practitioners specialized knowledge acquired 
through higher learning and used primarily to serve others. 
It implies a personal relationship between the practitioner and 
the individual using his services, frequently of a confidential or 


privileged character. 


A profession, therefore, is quasi-publie in nature. It requires 


high standards of competence and conduct. As a protection to 
the public, its members are frequently subject to public super- 

Nore: Address given at the 170th Anniversary Convocation of the Board 
of Regents of the University of the State of New York on April 9, 1954 at 
Albany, N. Y. 
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vision in some form. And most of all, it demands of all who 
engage in it a dedication to the service of society as its prime 
motivation. 

The keystone of professional conduct is integrity. And in- 
tegrity is not a divisible entity. It doesn’t exist now and then 
in the same person. It cannot be separated into personal and 
professional compartments. Without it, no person, regardless 
of his fund of knowledge or his technical skill, can reasonably 
claim professional status. 

There is, then, for all those who claim to be professional, a 
built-in, inescapable responsibility for service above self, for 
undisputed honesty in thought and performance, for, in short, a 
sincere, earnest and unwavering desire to promote the general 
welfare. 

The priesthood was the first profession in the sense that we 
recognize professions today, although the medicine man and the 
lawyer, with no formal training, can be traced to ancient times. 
The guild movements of the 12th and 13th centuries spurred 
the growth of professions—the teachers, lawyers and surgeons. 

After 1800, professional associations grew rapidly as their 


members sought to increase income, discourage competition, up- 


grade the qualifications for membership, achieve more altruism 


in their work and improve their lot generally. 

The greatest growth in the professions has come in the past 
century, paralleling the growth and development of the country. 
The number of professional people has increased both in num- 
bers and in proportion to the total population. 

The history of the professional groups in New York State is 
typical of this expansion. ‘To the older professions of medicine 
and law have been added such fields as architecture, engineer- 
ing, nursing, public accountancy and numerous others. 

In recent years, other occupational groups have tended to take on 
the general characteristics of a profession even though their work 
does not involve the personal relationship with individual mem- 
bers of the publie implied in the older professions such as medi- 
cine or law. In this category | would include many managers 
of business, diplomats, government workers and perhaps even 
some politicians. 

It is not likely that the State Education Department will ever 
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consider it necessary to license such professionals, but the fur- 
ther development of a professional point of view by these people 
will be eminently desirable. 

Largely through the work of professionals, life expectancy has 
been increased, productive years have been prolonged and more 
goods and services have been made available to more people 
than ever before. 

It might, I think, be reasonably said that the thing we call 
prosperity and the state of mind we refer to as happiness can 
both be attributed—in so far as we attain them—to the pro- 
fessions: to their growth, to their ever-increasing assumption 
of responsibility in providing for the needs and wants of the 
people. 

There is no gainsaying the great contribution of the profes- 
sions in the past century. In the building of the nation, in its 
conversion to a highly industrialized society, in the winning of 
two world wars, and in advancing the great world-wide humani- 


tarian programs in which we are now engaged—they have played 


a major role. 

Fast-moving events in recent years have, whether we like it or 
not, thrust world leadership and world responsibility upon the 
nation. And that means, in large part, upon the professions ; 
for professional people, whether they like it or not, are the ones 
to whom society looks for leadership. 

In the disappearing monarchies, leaders are chosen by fate; 
in the dictatorships, by power; but in a democracy, the responsi- 
bility rests with those in whom the people have confidence, in 
whose intellectual attainments, personal integrity, concern for 
the general welfare and wisdom they firmly believe. 

Are the professions prepared to meet this challenge? Do all 
those who are members of what we generally eall the professions 
meet these standards? 

I am afraid the answer is a mixed one. I regret to say that, 
even though the professions have reached great heights of com- 
petence and even of public acceptance, there are still wide gaps 
between ideals and practice. 

Professional recognition is much sought after. Parents urge 
their children to enter the professions and make sacrifices to 
give them the opportunity. Some occupations which are not 
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professions claim to be. Some members of others which are, act 
as if they were not. 

[ am disturbed and disheartened by professional people who 
abuse their professional status, who fail to live up to the stand- 
ards they profess, and who, by negligent or willful conduct, fall 
short even of the basic requirements of good citizenship. Un- 
fortunately, there are too many of these. 

Even the casual newspaper reader cannot fail to be aware of 
this. And he, too, is disturbed. It is right that he should be, 
for professions do not now, if they ever did, operate in a vacuum. 
They are, as I have noted, affected with a public interest. They 
are ultimately responsible to the people. 

What is the public led to believe about the professions that is 
detrimental to the professions? 

First, that some professions are too hard to enter—that they 
resemble closed shops; that selection is faulty, discriminatory 
and based on family connection, ability to pay or some other 
false standard; that education is too costly and too specialized. 

And second, that some, having gained entrance to a profes- 
sion, violate the rules of decent conduct and even of the law— 
that they become dollar chasers; that they concentrate on pre- 
serving the status quo; that they expect more privileges than 
they deserve and abuse the ones they have; that they engage in 
immoral, illegal and unsocial practices. 

Now, of course, only a few are guilty of these malpractices. 
But, regrettably, there is enough accumulated evidence to sub- 
stantiate these beliefs in some cases at some places and at some 
times. And professions cannot escape the fact that misconduct 
by one member hurts the entire profession. 

It is not my intention to elaborate upon the shortcomings of 


the professions one by one. That these shortcomings exist, not 


in faney but in fact, is clear in the current literature and cur- 
rent discussions of the professions themselves. 

What, then, is the responsibility of the professions now and 
in the future to society? 

There are, I think, three responsibilities. These the profes- 
sions should assume and pursue with all the vigor they can 


muster. 
First is the responsibility of a profession to perpetuate itself, 
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and to do so in numbers adequate to meet the demand for its 
services. 

This is done by getting the best people into the profession, 
not by keeping them out. Some current practices are closer to 
the old ideas of the guild than to the broad viewpoint neces- 
sary for a profession. A profession is a high calling, not a 
private club. 

Professions should constantly reappraise their missions, adapt 
themselves to current conditions, consistently raise standards, 
collaborate interprofessionally and cooperate with educational 
institutions. 

Too often professions freeze and stereotype curricular require- 
ments and by politics and other controls inhibit the freedom of 


the professional college. Too often they assume a proprietary 
attitude toward the educational process, forgetting the public 
nature of their role and the importance of free enterprise in 
educational growth. Frequently their contribution toward im- 
proved education has taken the form of insisting on lengthening 


the course of study, a process which has already been carried 
too far. 

Since all students are potentially members of the professions, 
the professions should take an interest in the general upgrading 
of all elementary and secondary education and help to discover 
professional material early. 

In this connection, there should be a continuing effort to bring 
more coordination and continuity into liberal arts, preprofes- 
sional and professional subjects, not to compartmentalize them 
as if they had no relationship. 

The professions should encourage better guidance, recruiting 
and selection, continuing self-education, research into method as 
well as content and examination of the history, status and social 
meaning of the profession. 

Above all, professionals should recognize that educational 
programs and institutions require more than moral support. 
Professional education is generally expensive and funds must be 
provided from tax revenues or private gifts. 

Second is the responsibility of the true profession to police 
itelf. 

This includes both punitive action against individual violators 
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and correction of conditions which tempt professionals to go 
wrong. It means preventive self-policing, not waiting until the 
clamor of public indignation demands action. 

Standards should be enforced without exception. Certifica- 
tions, examinations and licenses required by law provide mini- 
mum protection to the public, but the professions themselves 
must control and discipline the unethical and self-aggrandizing 
practitioners in their ranks. 

Moral laxity in the professions may be a reflection of the 
moral laxity of our times. It may be a reflection of world un- 
rest, or of personal insecurity, or a combination of factors. 
But whatever the reason, it is the responsibility of each profes- 
sion to put its own house in order. 

While a profession as a social entity can accomplish some- 
thing in this regard, it is ultimately only individual members 
who are responsible and who can be really effective. Every 
professional person must assume his share of the task of policing 
his own profession. 

The third and greatest responsibility of a profession is to 
subserve itself to the public welfare. 

Professional people should never forget that, when they cease 
to put service to others above personal gain, they are no longer, 
by their own definition, professional people. They no longer de- 
serve the special privileges accorded professional people. They 
deserve, instead, the scorn of society for having betrayed a sacred 
trust. 

Professional men and women constitute a kind of elite. So- 
ciety accords them special privileges because of the knowledge 
they have and the functions they perform. In turn, society 
expects them to assume special responsibilities. 

The greatest of these is a responsibility for good citizenship. 
By their conduct and their deeds, they should reflect not only 
the highest standard of professional competence of which they 


are capable but also the indispensable qualities of good citizen- 


ship which are vital to the welfare of society. 

They should act as intelligent laymen, posing as experts only 
in their field of special competence, but taking part in com- 
munity life as educated, responsible citizens. They should never 
remain aloof from the mainstream of civic life simply because 
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they are busy. Leadership is precious in a democracy, and pro- 

fessional leadership can contribute to civie leadership. 
Professional people should be willing and eager to explain 

their profession to the rest of society, to answer questions about 


it, to maintain contact with other professions and other people. 
They cannot long do otherwise for the continued respect for and 
support of a profession by the public depends upon understand- 


ing and faith. 

In 1948 at a conference on ‘‘ Education for Professional Re- 
sponsibility’’ at Buck Hills Falls, Pennsylvania, Professor El- 
liott Dunlap Smith of Carnegie Institute of Technology said : 

‘*Our complex and far-flung democracy is a democracy of men 
who work. Unlike the democracies of the past, it has no leisure 
class which is its governing class. If its imperiled freedom is to 
survive, its keenest and most disciplined minds—and by and 
large this means its professional men—must devote their moral 
energies and intellectual powers to becoming leaders in solving 
its problems.’’ 

At the same 1948 conference, the then Dean of the Law School 
at New York University, now Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, Arthur T. Vanderbilt, said: 

‘* . . One of the greatest causes of the sickness of society is 
the aversion of its natural leaders, among whom I inelude its 
professional men, to performing their obvious duties as citizens.’’ 

What kind of society does the future hold for us? The answer 
rests largely with the professions themselves. 

What is the responsibility of the professions to future society ? 
To serve it skillfully, to help mold it wisely, to fill their destined 
role as society’s leaders with purpose, humility and dedication. 





AN EDUCATIONAL FORECAST 


JACKSON MARTINDELL 


PRESIDENT, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT 


HOWLING crisis has descended on education in this country. 
It is becoming most acute for the small liberal arts college. 
As a result, Whitman seems destined to become one of a few 
score beleaguered educational islands in a rising sea of fear and 


fallacy. Witch-hunters in any land have no respect for seats 


of learning. 

We have for the period between now and 1960 a predicted in- 
crease in application for college admission of 50 per cent, a prof- 
itable enrolment of more than 3,250,000 men and women. At 
the elementary and high school level enrolment will increase 
20 per cent. Because it has become all but mandatory to hold 
at least an A.B. degree in most occupations, the proportionately 
higher number of high school students applying for college ad- 
mission will place the heaviest burden on the colleges and uni- 
versities. 

This pressure for college admission is occurring during a 
period when 99 per cent of the colleges in the United States are 
in need of additionai buildings, while many are operating at a 
deficit, or with balanced budgets but impaired efficiency. <A 
greater enrolment, even if physically possible, will mean only in- 
creased student cost, a pyramiding financial burden. By 1960 
the colleges estimate they will have to undertake at least three 
billion dollars’ worth of classroom and dormitory construction or 
more than a million students will be educationally orphaned. 
These colleges estimate that they will be able, without outside 
a:d, to undertake less than a third of this increase. The addi- 
tional building can be undertaken only with substantial financial 
assistance from many quarters. 

But the best equipped college can be an empty shell without 
faculty leadership. Additional space is merely one facet of the 
problem. Where is the additional faculty to be found? The 
present faculty body is not sufficient to meet the immediate needs, 

Note: Commencement address at Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash 
ington, May 30, 1954. 
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many colleges have been forced to lower qualifications in order to 
get a sufficient number. Government, industry and other profes- 
sions constantly siphon off their best men. By 1960 the country- 
wide college faculty body must be increased by one half to meet 
the demand that is rising even on the basis of the present inade- 
quate ratios of faculty to student body. 

No one ever entered the teaching profession for the purpose of 
making a fortune, but at a time when industrial wages and sal- 
aries have risen 165 per cent, faculty salaries have risen about 
108 per cent for elementary and high schools but much less than 
this for independent colleges. 

Lower comparative salary levels for two decades have discour- 
aged those qualified by advanced degrees from entering the 
teaching profession. The most able personnel have been at- 
tracted to other fields, with a consequent decline in the prestige 
of the teacher. 

In earlier days in this country, the ministry, teaching, law and 


medicine were the occupations having the highest prestige. In 
our present society, that of the dollar rampant, only law and 
medicine maintain their attraction, largely because of the finan- 


cial rewards they bring. 

Twelve years ago, a dentist made more (30 per cent) than a 
college professor. In 1948 a dentist made 70 per cent more. In 
1948 a doctor made two and a half times as much as a college pro- 
fessor and a lawyer made twice as much. 

In Europe a teacher has the highest position, a lifetime job and 
a salary comparable to other professions. In this country one is 


encouraged to think of the professor as an ‘ 


‘ege-head,’’ a man 
pictured in cartoons as resembling a recent arrival from Mars, 
with bald head and thick glasses. In Russia, a student encoun- 
tering a professor even off campus is expected to bow with def- 
erence, and raise his hat as a mark of respect. Must we learn 
from those who hate us? 

In two major areas, capital outlay and operating funds, there 
is a need of vastly increased expenditure. Unless the require- 
ments are met, this country will slide toward educational bank- 
ruptcy, a result almost unimaginable in a nation where education 
and democracy have become synonymous. As a matter of com- 
parison and according to Benjamin Fine, Great Britain although 
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war-impoverished, spent three per cent of her national income on 
education in 1946. The Soviet Union spent eight per cent, the 
United States, 1.5 per cent. By 1949, the budget of the U.S.S.R., 
a communist state, had assigned almost 35 per cent of total na- 
tional income to education. Granting that perhaps half of this 
percentage represents hidden military expenditures, the com- 
parison is still an astounding one. In the same year, the citizens 
of the United States spent less than one per cent of their personal 
income on private education and less than three per cent of their 
personal income on public education, while the expenditures on 
tobaeco products and alcoholic beverages exceeded these two fig- 
ures combined. In sum total, we spend more than five times as 
much on absolute luxury items as we do on education at all levels. 
Ours is a luxury-loving civilization to the detriment of our se- 
curity and our progress. 

During the years 1946-1951 the United States prepared 100,- 
000 engineers and 20,000 doctors. During this same period our 
great competitor the Soviet Union educated 120,000 engineers 
and 98,000 doctors. This gap is widening today, rather than 
decreasing. 

Studies have been made of the relationship between money 
spent on education and the direct result in economic prosperity 
in various areas. In states where adequate funds have been spent 
on education there is greater use of consumer goods, higher retail 
sales, larger circulation of magazines and increased use of tele- 
phones. 

In the small country of Denmark there are few natural re- 
sources. A century ago the standard of living was comparatively 
low. <A stepped-up educational program has had startling re- 
sults in increased production and a consequently raised standard 
of living. In South America the countries of Colombia and Bra- 
zil have immense natural resources. They alSo have a low stan- 
dard of living and a low income level. Lack of technical training 
and a low level of understanding have prevented these countries 


from developing their resources and making the best use of them. 

The United States is rich in natural resources and has a rel- 
atively high level of schooling, but there are parts of the United 
States where the standard of living is as low as anywhere in the 
world. You find the Tobaeeo Road areas in counties and states 
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where little is being spent on education. We still have eight mil- 
lion functional illiterates. 

It is therefore demonstrable that an increase in educational 
spending is necessary and that there are direct benefits which can 
result. The problem is to ascertain the source of funds, and ap- 
ply all possible techniques of pump-priming. There are 646 tax- 
supported institutions of higher education. Will they be able to 
inerease either in number or in size sufficiently to meet the 
demands of the additional students knocking at their doors? 
funds for operating revenues they are able to secure, but money 
for capital expansion they now have great difficulty in getting 
from the legislators. Their solution will have to be the sale of 
revenue bonds. As these bonds are tax-exempt they can now be 
sold readily and at low rates of interest. 

This places an additional burden on the 1,205 private institu- 
tions to which this recourse is not possible. The large, well-en- 
dowed universities have some hopes of fund raising sufficient to 
meet their needs. They have the additional advantage of being 
able to control the volume of their operations by an increasingly 
severe admissions policy. Scores of small liberal arts colleges, 
unable to raise funds adequate for survival, seemed doomed to 
perish. 

The small liberal arts college has demonstrated that it is a sue- 
cessful instrument of higher education. Parents and students 
like the small college for its warm community atmosphere, its 
easier transition from home to the world than that offered by the 
large impersonal university. Specializing in quality, rather than 
quantity or variety of subject matter, small colleges have con- 
tributed scores of leaders to America. 

The researches and findings of ‘‘ Who’s Who in America’’ doe- 
ument this. Can America afford the loss of leadership which will 
result from the progressive erosion and debilitation of this type 
of education? 

One solution suggested has been increase in tuition. Colleges 
with great prestige will be able to increase charges and still find 
applicants ready and willing to pay. Their enrolment will not 
include hundreds of poor boys and girls. Scholarship grants 


may grow enough to ensure every promising boy and girl a 
chance for a good liberal arts education, but they must increase 


7 
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tremendously to meet the pressing need. Tuition increases de- 
feat the very purpose of education, to provide for those worthy 
and qualified regardless of financial status. Tuition raises for 
the small independent colleges are not possible in an area where 
there are large tax-supported institutions with low rates. 

Who then is coming to the rescue of the liberal arts college? 
Can the government? Already capital funds for the state tax- 
supported institutions are very difficult to secure. Will the great 
educational foundations? They have not to date been interested 
in basic education, only in special projects, experiments and in- 
quiries which offer little prospect of stable and continuing sup- 
port for the small liberal arts college. Will the support come 
from wealthy individual donors? They will not have enough 
capital left after taxes to be of great assistance. Will the alumni 
help? They will, but with the exception of a few venerable East- 
ern colleges, annual giving will not underwrite the needs of lib- 
eral arts education. Will the business corporations of the United 
States save the liberal arts colleges? At present business leaders 
are interested but are of little help to basie education of any kind. 
They will gladly give to support research for their benefit, and 
give scholarship funds for future employees, but rarely help with 
faculty salaries or buildings, which are the primary and indis- 
pensable needs. However, this situation will improve as business 
corporations are made better acquainted with the facts. 

Twenty-five per cent of the private colleges will cease to exist, 
or will be taken over by the state. Another twenty-five per cent 
will survive as one-cylinder operations, colleges in name only. 
Those which survive will be forced to place more reliance on gov- 
ernment help, until they can receive more assistance from their 
alumni and the public. 

Good thought, like courage, is contagious. Good thinking in 
respect to education is essential, and will result from the inereas- 
ing interest in education which is evidenced in every newspaper 
and every magazine published today. Each citizen will become 
aware of his stake in education, for himself, and for his children. 
Good thinking will result in greater respect for men who dedicate 
themselves to teaching, and greater freedom of thought and im- 
agination will be encouraged. Voters, becoming more interested 


as they become more informed, will be more willing to vote edu- 
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cational expenditures. Foundations will be forced to realize 
that education must survive in order that research may continue. 
The American Institute of Management has dedicated itself to 
the task of enlarging the viewpoint of business leaders so that 
they will help with the primary needs of education. 

But all this must crystallize into real accomplishment. Fac- 
ulty salaries in public and private institutions must be increased. 
laculty prestige must grow to the point where a professor will 
be granted his place as a leader among men. The demand for 
better teaching staffs must produce more and better trained per- 
sonnel. More serious attitudes must prevail among students 
who will realize the privilege of higher education and reflect the 
increasing seriousness of American attitudes. 

A broader view of education must prevail. Much has been 
said of the necessity for technical training. More has been 
quoted as to the need of increased emphasis on the humanities, 
and the disadvantage of the technician with narrow specialized 
training. The technician must broaden his basic education to 
include a wider acquaintance with the humanities, and the hu- 
manities student must have a basic understanding of the funda- 
mentals of science. Both are needed for a well-rounded citizen- 
ship and any sound college must guide the student to the avenues 
leading to all types of knowledge. 

Many colleges and great universities have badly educated their 
students in the fundamental problems of the modern state, and 


their relationship to it. This is evidenced by the poor record in 


civic and political work of many of even our finest business lead- 
ers. More emphasis must be placed on the responsibility of the 
citizen to his community and to society. 

Somehow, somewhere, a million first-year students will enter 
college in 1960. The education they will be exposed to in many 
cases will not be of optimum quality. However, many of them 
will be reaching out to touch serious ideas and cultural ideals for 
the first time. They will seek to understand, to stretch their im- 
aginations and broaden their horizons. No longer can colleges be 
regarded as a safekeeping, a playground for the young. No 
longer must they be used for special or selfish interests. Colleges 
must be dedicated to developing the minds of their students, di- 
recting their inquiries so that they may discover the truth about 
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themselves and about life. Educators must endeavor to avoid 
an atmosphere of playing safe, of fear of pressure groups. They 
must encourage discussion of controversial ideas and attempt 
to give each student a compass, a critical judgment, with which 
to chart a steady course through a sea of conflicting fact and fan- 
tasy. They must do this in order to develop citizens who can 
assimilate information, evaluate it and use it as a basis for crea- 
tive action. 

This challenge the colleges will eventually meet, as a result 


of the help and understanding they must receive. Given ade- 


quate funds and courageous leadership the best of the liberal 


arts colleges will survive and our children will find them waiting. 
These colleges are democracy’s most effective tool in time of peace 


and its most deadly weapon in time of war. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS AS AN AID TO 
COLLEGE FUND RAISING 


PAUL H. DAVIS 


ODAY nearly all college and university administrators agree 

that public relations are an essential, important part of any 
development program both in private and in public institutions. 
Yet many think these public relations are the publicity; others 
think they are the fund raising itself. Both are mistaken. Wit- 
ness that there are successful fund-raising efforts which have 
been accompanied by poor public relations and that there are 
many splendid public relations programs which have been ac- 
companied by unsuccessful fund raising. Public relations should 
mean those responsible for the mood of the enterprise, the eli- 
mate, the conditions in which the financing and fund raising is 
conducted. 

Only when these public relations are aimed toward definite, 
specific objectives do they have value to fund raising. In fact, 
a college public relations program which isn’t so aimed is a 
wanton waste of time and money. Broadly speaking, the prime 
objective should be prestige, but that objective needs to be given 
a tight focus—much tighter than is common practice. This 
because there are literally hundreds of good colleges with some 


prestige, Just as there are millions of individual people with 
some prestige but a few people stand out from their group be- 
cause of certain definite, specific qualities: largest, smallest, 


tallest, wisest, kindest, meanest, noblest. For the college the 
outstanding features are: urban, rural, regional, national, prac- 
tical, classical, erudite, aggressive, liberal, experimental, ortho- 
dox, friendly, athletic, lively, austere, socially elite, delightful, 
beautiful, large, small, godless, religious, vocational and so on. 

The most difficult task of all in educational fund raising is to 
‘aise money for a college whose climate is in the middle area— 
that is, hazy, milky toast, lukewarm—or one which tries to hide 
its true character. Columbia University doesn’t hide the fact 

Notre: Paul H. Davis is a consultant in institutional finance and public 
relations. He was formerly Vice President in charge of development at 
Columbia University, General Secretary of Stanford University and Man- 
ager of San Francisco Community Chest. 
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that it is jammed into Manhattan’s scarce, noisy acres but makes 
its urbanity an asset and with every sheet of stationery, every 
envelope, every brochure it proclaims ‘‘Columbia University in 
the City of New York.’’ Mr. Henry Ford, Sr., when asked for 
the formula for success, answered, ‘‘I don’t know the formula for 
success but I can give you a formula for failure. It’s try to 
please everybody.’’ Columbia University doesn’t please every- 
body but it does please those who like urbanity and who like it 
in large doses. 

The positions of Roosevelt College at the Left, Harding Col- 
lege at the Right, Antioch College with work method training 
and St. John’s College with Great Books are public-relations-wise 
more propitious for fund raising than are the hundreds of col- 
leges whose positions can best be classified as ‘‘good.’’ ‘‘Good 
for what?,’’ one might ask. Just being good doesn’t stir the 
imagination of potential donors nor even stir the college itself. 

So we start with the recognition of the fact that it is important 
for successful fund raising for the college to have a reputation 
to stand for something, to stand for it strongly and to have the 
courage to let people know what that something is. That is a 


public relations job worthy of the effort. And it will help put 
zeros on the right side of the scoreboard of the college’s total of 


gifts, grants and bequests. 


Occidental College is an example of an institution with a stir- 
ring theme objective. It is ‘‘A practical, Christian, independent, 
gift-supported, liberal arts college in the City of Los Angeles.’’ 
Practical with overtones of high quality and Christian with over- 
tones of friendly and beautiful. It is not surprising that Oc- 


ce 


cidental’s theme is more than just ‘‘good’’ for their volunteer 
public relations committee is chairmaned by H. Dixon True- 
blood, Director of Public Relations and Advertising of Ocei- 
dental Life Insurance Company of California and an alumnus 
of the University of Indiana. Also on the committee is Burns 
Lee, president of Burns W. Lee Associates of Los Angeles and 
an executive director of the Southern California Chapter of the 
Public Relations Society of America. 

After determining the theme, then the next question is method. 
That is, exactly how to proceed to put the generic policies into 
specific productive effect. 
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The first job is for the president and trustees to locate, select, 
enlist, appoint and position a competent, small, hard-working, 
volunteer public relations committee. How is that done? Let’s 
examine Columbia Teachers College in New York. Their volun- 
teer chairman of public relations is Pendleton Dudley of Dudley, 
Anderson & Yutzy. Dudley is today the dean of public relations 
men in the United States; he is to public relations what Barney 
Saruch is to finance; he draws top fees and has a blue chip list 
of clients. How did Teachers College enlist him? It was simple. 
President Russell had terrific public relations problems. The 
College had one of the strongest anti-Communistie faculties in 
America (not one member has been called for investigation to 
date) but, nevertheless, the faculty was known as ‘‘pinko.’’ 
The gifts, grants and bequests had reached nadir—not nearly 
enough to finance the College. Russell inquired about town 
‘‘who is the best public relations man in New York?’’ All 
said, ‘‘Pendleton Dudley.’’ So President Russell invited Dud- 
ley to lunch, told him of the severe public relations problems of 
the College, told him that ‘‘eighty per cent of the teachers who 
teach teachers to teach have been taught at Teachers College’’ 


he quoted General Dwight D. Eisenhower, ‘‘ Teachers College, in 


my opinion, is one of the most important colleges in the United 
States.””? And Russell concluded with ‘‘Will you help us?’”’ 
Dudley replied, ‘‘I will.’’ And that was that. The sequence 
is that five years later Dudley said, ‘‘I am now dividing my best 
time about even between my clients and Columbia Teachers 
College.’’ 

After enlisting the volunteer committee, the next step is to get 
that committee into effective continuous action. This takes 
some doing for the knack of getting volunteers to serve effee- 
tively is a surprisingly rare skill. Few have it. The American 
Red Cross has, the Latter Day Saints (Mormons), Columbia 
Teachers College and North Carolina State College have. Others 
can acquire it. 

The term of the committee should be for three years with the 
understanding that the members are eligible for two terms only; 
or it could be an appointment of two years with three terms 
maximum. The appointment should be made formally by the 
board of trustees on the recommendation of the chairman of de- 
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velopment and the president of the college. The appointment 
should be accompanied by full publicity in newspapers, trade 
journals, professional journals, community newspapers, college 
publications and the like. This to assist in positioning the com- 
mittee and to assist in obtaining recognition of the importance 
of their volunteer service. (Dudley’s appointment, as volun- 
teer chairman, was announced in an eight-inch story with pho- 
tograph in THE NEW YORK TIMES.) The committee per- 
sonnel should be listed in the directory of the college in the same 
manner that other important personnel in the administration 
are listed. The chairman of the public relations committee 
should be invited to participate in all distinguished occasions of 
the college—for example, high in the academic procession at 
Commencement. 

A by-product of such positioning of the public relations com- 
mittee will be to indicate to many thoughtful people that the 
college is not only alert, but that it is also practical. 

The function of the volunteer public relations committee is to 
coordinate, stimulate, activate and conduct the college public re- 
lations activity. The committee should not short-circuit or over- 
rule any of the established units or procedures of the college. 
It should operate within the college structure in harmony with 
the college ideals and under the over-all direction of the presi- 
dent and the board of trustees. It should not be an independent 
unit but a vital, vigorous member of the college ‘‘team.’’ 

Members of the public relations committee might well be fur- 
nished background material including: a history of the college, 
David M. Church’s ‘‘The Public Relations Committee,’’ pub- 
lished by the National Publicity Council ($1.00) and C. E. Per- 
sons’ ‘‘Publie Relations for College and Universities,’’ published 
by Stanford University Press ($2.00). 

The chairman of the public relations committee should have 
regular monthly meetings with the president of the college, 


monthly meetings with the college development consultant, and 
occasional meetings with the chairman of the board of trustees. 
The public relations chairman should be a member of the de- 
velopment council of the college and should keep a good working 
relationship with the other development committees. 

The public relations committee not only has important respon- 
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sibilities but should have concomitant authority. They should 
be allowed much latitude, including the privilege of making a 
normal number of mistakes. They will, at times, be annoying 
to the president and appear to be time-consuming. However, 
such a committee can produce many major assets for the college, 
which will repay a thonsand-fold their liabilities. Let’s keep in 
mind that even the great home run swat king, Babe Ruth, at 
times hit foul balls and at times dismally struck out. 

Next is Just how should the publie relations committee fune- 
tion? There are many possible routes that they might choose 
just as an airplane going from Los Angeles to New York can 
go via Denver, Chicago, or it can go via Dallas and Washington. 
The airplane may start to go over the northern route, get word 
of bad weather ahead, turn to the southern route. However, it 
is not advisable for the airplane traveling from Los Angeles to 
New York to go via Peking or Moscow. If the publie relations 
committee proposes to do this, then the president should be ex- 
pected to step in and assert his veto authority. 

The committee in proceeding in their work have before them 
many examples of success in public relations. In the corporate 
field there are the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, the Ford Motor Com- 


. 


pany; in higher education we have opulent Harvard University 


on the east coast and tiny Reed College on the west coast. There 
are many examples of eleemosynary institutions that have pur- 
poseful reputations—the American Red Cross noted for its aid in 
time of disaster, the Salvation Army termed the champion of the 
underdog, Boys Town in Nebraska with its underprivileged kids, 
the Boy Scouts’ daily good deed, Notre Dame noted for its foot- 
ball excellence, Harding College a champion of big business, 
Roosevelt College the home of the liberals, Antioch College with 
its Work-Study Program. And in business we have the Cadillac 
automobile famed symbol of social prestige, Squibb drug prod- 
ucts garnished by the priceless ingredient in every prescription, 
International Business Machines’ glorification of THINK, the 
Western Pacific Railroad’s featuring of its Vista Dome scenic 
route and the Du Pont de Nemours Corporation’s achieving 
better living for us all through chemistry. 

If the public relations committee or its chairman were to ask 
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for a suggestion about what route to travel, the Five W’s Route 
might be suggested for consideration: Who, What, hoW, Whom, 
When. That route goes thus: 

Who are the primary publics to be reached? The college 
publics are the trustees, the faculty, the staff, the students, the 
prospective students, the parents, the alumni, the volunteer work- 
ers, the donors, the potential donors, the active friends of the 
college and the teaching profession. When reaching for the 
potential donor group, the committee might well recall the bro- 
mide of John T. Cahill, ‘‘Go sleigh-riding where there is snow.’’ 

What is to be presented? Here be specifie and dare to be 
different. The PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL says: ‘‘Make 
no little plans. They have no magic with which to stir men’s 
blood and probably they themselves will not be realized. Make 
big plans; aim high. Remember that our sons and our grand- 
sons will do things that would stagger us. Remember that when 
you create a situation that captures the imagination, you cap- 
ture life, reason, everything.”’ 

hoW should the committee proceed? Well out of the thou- 
sands of possible undertakings, just a few, a very, very few 
should be selected. G. Edward Pendray, editor of the PUB- 
LIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, in advising a university, point- 
edly said, ‘‘The most common mistake of college and university 
publie relations programs is they bite off more than they can 
chew.’’ 

Next we might inject a word of caution about the hazards of 
the printed word and of speeches, the talking at people and writ- 
ing at people. There are strong objections to the ‘‘at’’ method, 
the first of which is that most colleges have used it so excessively. 
People’s wastebaskets are literally overflowing with beautiful, 
expensive, thick beoklets, brochures, pamphlets and copies of 
erudite speeches telling of ‘‘our needs.’’ People groan, ‘‘ An- 
other speech!’’ Other methods, better methods are available to 
the colleges. Two of the best are the demonstration and the 
dramatic presentation. Many colleges have effectively used 
these methods. To name but one is the student-parent Sunday 


at chapel, which is an impressive demonstration of a Christian 
college in action. But the best method of all, the triple A, the 
magic of magics, is participation. Modern philosophers say 
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‘‘people believe to the extent that they participate.’’ The an- 
cient Greeks said ‘‘men have their greatest loyalties not to those 
institutions that give them the most but to those that give them 
the greatest sense of achievement. 

The great success of the 75 million dollar a year American 
Red Cross fund raising—more than the total fund raising of all 
the American colleges put together—is participation. The Red 
Cross has literally droves of people participating. They have 
elderly ladies wrapping bandages, debutantes driving messenger 
cars, thousands operating blood banks, millions of people do- 
nating blood, hundreds of people participating in disaster plans 
and so on through a voluminous list. Likewise, participation is 
the key of Harvard’s 300 hundred million dollar fund-raising 
success and also Prineceton’s. FORTUNE magazine, September 
1951, reported that participation is the one reliable magic for 
public relations for corporations. The Chinese, with their time- 
less proverbs, say: ‘‘When I hear it, | forget it; when I see it, 
I remember it; when I do it, I know it.”’ 

Whom? That is, by whom are the public relations achieved? 
The public relations committee will serve primarily as an origi- 
nator, as a catalyst and as a coordinator and also on some as- 
signments as the doer. Many of the committee’s ideas will be 
carried on by staff, especially by the director of public relations, 
who also has the responsibility of keeping the public relations 
committee fully informed of all that goes on at the college so 
they will be confident that they are truly on the inside, also he 
informs the committee about features and public relations pro- 
grams of other colleges. He arranges agenda, handles mechan- 
ics and the like; doing whatsoever is necessary to aid in keeping 
the committee in effective, forward action. 

When? The when is dependent upon the budget monies avail- 
able and the likely success of getting the volunteers into effee- 
tive participation. In general, the committee will do well to 
strive for major, long-term gains rather than for minor quick 
ones; it’s not much harder to shoot at elephants than at squir- 


rels, and it’s much more productive. 


After the public relations committee has crystallized its 


thoughts into some such basic plan, then the next big job is 
drafting an exact publie relations program for each of the 
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selected publics. The techniques for doing that might be the 
subject for a separate article. 

After completing the specific plans for each of the publics 
then action starts, or rather action continues. Some of the plans 
ean be undertaken simultaneously; others will be seriated. 
There will also be additional jobs for the public relations com- 
mittee including items like a biannual review of the miscellane- 
ous publications of the college—this to evaluate, coordinate, im- 
prove and always to give emphasis to the theme and the objectives 
of the college. The committee, likewise, will review the internal 
communication procedures to make certain that the information 
lines are adequate and that administrators and volunteers of 
the college receive all the information they can or will absorb so 
that everyone will feel that they are truly on the inside team. 

The public relations committee may, at times, through its own 
membership write and issue these leaflets, brochures and pam- 
phlets and the like or they may get other volunteers to perform 
such service. On such material full credit should be given to 
the author. 

The pamphlet, ‘‘ Advantageous Giving’’ by Professor George 


Osborn of Stanford University, is a splendid example of this 


procedure. The printing cost of such publication is, of course, 


borne by the college. 

The budget and expenditures for public relations at the col- 
lege might well be reviewed by the budget committees. An un- 
wise low percentage of the college’s total budget often is being 
assigned to public relations. This because many of the aca- 
demic world still believe in the fallacy ascribed to Ralph Waldo 
Emerson: ‘‘ Build a better mousetrap and the world will beat a 
path to your door.’’ But check the facts. It might be that a 
greater selectivity in public relations activity is indicated, rather 
than a budget increase, although usually the facts will indicate 
that the budget is low. A two or three per cent of the gross 
expenditures of the college for publie relations is about right 
but that figure varies widely depending on what is classified as 
public relations. For example, one eastern college, contrary to 
usual procedure, classifies the student procurement expense as 


public relations and they are purported to be spending about 
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10% of their total budget on such student procurement. Such 


practice defies comparison. 

The public relations committee should always keep in mind 
that potential donors to the college are little interested in what 
the college needs. Donors are literally surfeited with the ‘‘I 
need this’’ and ‘‘ We need that’’ type of approach. They have 
such needs drummed in their ears from breakfast to bedtime, 
from home to office, from club to church. Donors, just like the 
rest of us humans, are attracted by opportunities—opportunities 
for accomplishment of projects which they deem important, the 
accomplishment of which will give them substantial satisfaction. 

The public relations program itself is such an opportunity 
and one for both the volunteer and for the paid director which 
offers rich returns. It’s an opportunity because most colleges’ 
and universities’ public relations lag far behind commercial 
techniques, and rich because of its important aid in financing 
the adequate training of American youth for the complex part 
which they should play in the difficult days which lie ahead for 
all the world. 





BREAD AND CIRCUSES—WHO PAYS 
WHICH COLLEGE BILLS? 


CURTIS P. FIELDS 


FORMERLY EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, YALE ALUMNI FUND* 


N ‘College Athletics’? (March ATLANTIC), Mr. Stoke main- 
tains that by force of circumstances higher education has ae- 


quired a ‘‘latest and growing responsibility’’ to provide public 


entertainment; that ‘‘of all the instruments which universities 
have for entertaining the public, the most effective is athletics”’ ; 
but that ‘‘the appetite of the public cannot be satisfied by the 
quality of entertainment which can be provided by athletics 
yoverned by academic regulations.’’ 

He therefore proposed that higher education make an honest 
woman of intercollegiate sports by openly recognizing her as a 
full (though non-educational) partner. He would even design 
a specially-tailored curriculum for her less-intellectual partici- 
pants, in order to assure their respectability at academic func- 
tions. 

lor some years, he points out, higher education has not been 
able to manage this high-spirited soulmate. Therefore one of 
the terms of the marriage contract would assure her complete 


‘ 


self-control. Under this adroit arrangement ‘‘athletie practices 


which are not at all appropriate to ‘educational’ activities be- 
come acceptable and legitimate as parts of a program of public 
entertainment.’’ 

Ile argues the thesis with ingenuity and skill (although at 
times seriousness appears to border on satire). Edueators will 
no doubt hasten to dispute the merits of his case. While leav- 
ing that task to them, I should like to point out one glaring over- 
sight. In common with many writers on the relation of sports 
to edueation, he fails to consider the indirect effect on educea- 
tional budgets of overemphasizing publie entertainment. 

Athletics entered the college family circle as a handmaiden to 
health. Her forte was to nurture the physical well-being of 
students by encouraging periodic outdoor exercise. Many years 
passed before expert coaching began to provide contests of such 

* Nore: Now Consultant on Annual Giving and Bequest Programs. 
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enthralling interest that intercollegiate athletics blossomed into 
a circus idol. Box office popularity gradually freed her from 
one educational restraint after another. Unhappily, in recent 
decades she has been inclined not only to demand the center of 
the academic stage, but to expect a charitable averting of the 
gaze whenever her indiscretions have aroused too much neigh- 
borhood gossip. 

In what began as a bread-and-oceasional-cireuses relationship 
the roles have gradually altered. If one may judge by the daily 
press, the classroom, laboratory and library are today of sec- 
ondary importance in the minds of the general public. Athletic 
prowess is what really counts. The tail is wagging the dog. 

lor sake of discussion, let us assume that a socially acceptable 
marriage of convenience could be arranged in accordance with 
Mr. Stoke’s proposal. Let us grant that (except when she loses 
too many games), the lively, exciting and widley popular circus 
lady should be able to sustain herself in epicurean style at little 
or no direct expense to the academic budget. 

What then? 

I believe the suggested partnership would augment financial 
difficulties already grave. With more and more emphasis on 
intercollegiate athletics and proportionately less on scholarship, 
where could sufficient gifts to annual income be found to pay the 
rising cost of educational bread ? 

In common with everything else, higher education has been 
‘aught in an upward spiral of rising prices. At the same time, 
the boundaries of knowledge have expanded at an explosive rate. 
Consequently, academic costs have mounted rapidly. They may 
continue to do so. <A basic tenet of our national creed is that 
students pay only part. The remainder must come from gov- 
ernment treasuries, from income on endowments, or from pri- 
vate generosity. 

University and college presidents frequently warn us that 
gifts—particularly annual gifts for unrestricted use wherever 
most needed—must multiply if higher education is to survive on 
its present self-governing basis. As a result, we are witnessing 
a severe competition for private support. The winners are those 


institutions which are able to dramatize most convincingly not 
their athletic scores, but their educational values and accom- 
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plishments. Yet of all newspaper publicity regarding university 
and college affairs, a lion’s share is devoted to intercollegiate 
athletics. 

What do thinking people—those who have achieved sufficient 
intellectual maturity to become aroused over the long-range 
financial problems of higher education—find in their daily 
papers? 

A recent analysis of the university and college publicity ap- 
pearing in THE NEW YORK TIMES, covering a period of a 
month (including four Sunday issues) showed the following 
percentages by general categories : 

Athleties 66% 
Awards, degrees, prizes, scholarships, ete. 4% 
Anniversary and other celebrations, student 

life and activities, feature articles, ete. 4% 
Announcements of faculty publications and 

faculty appointments, resignations and 

deaths 9% 
Classroom, laboratory and library activities, 

and general curriculum discussions 14% 
Financial problems and campaigns 3% 

Devoted to athletics, 66% ; 17% to the basic problems of to- 
day’s and tomorrow’s educational training! 

A too brief and restricted test? Granted. Yet its showing is 
significant of a marked trend which thoughtful newspapermen 
themselves decry. THE NEW YORK TIMES issue of March 
6th reported that the day before Lester Markel, its Sunday Edi- 
tor, speaking before a luncheon audience of the Women’s Na- 
tional Press Club, said that 


‘ 


. unless the United States developed a more informed 
public opinion, it could not discharge its responsibilities of 
free world leadership.’’ 


‘*To this end,’’ added the TIMES, ‘‘he called for a reversal of 


the present emphasis on press entertainment of readers.’’ 


World leadership demands the highest caliber of ability. As 
perhaps seldom before, thoughtful Americans are searching for 
leaders whose integrity, intelligence and training they can trust 
for the solution of tomorrow’s crises. We look to our universi- 
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ties and colleges for this training and guidance. Without it, 
even the most enlightened public opinion will be helpless. Surely 
logie dictates that more—not less—public attention be directed to 
the necessities of that training, and to ways of making it still 
more effective. 

I should like to reiterate that in all this I am discussing the 
indirect effect of intercollegiate athletics on financial support. 
| happen to believe that, with outstanding exceptions, the direct 
effect is slight, one way or the other. This is indeed fortunate. 
Otherwise, only those institutions which consistently won against 
all comers could hope for the dependable flow of gifts upon 
which their very existence may depend in coming years. 

This indirect effect works in two ways. First, it prevents 
higher education from catching the serious attention of pros- 
pective supporters. Second, it suggests to the unthinking that 
universities and colleges have acquired a cynical and frivolous 
attitude toward their high mission. 

It requires temerity to suggest that venerable educational in- 
stitutions might well alter established publicity practices. I am 
emboldened to do so, however, by one comforting thought. 


Surely any administrator who chances to read these lines will 
realize that they are not aimed at his university or college, but 


rather at its closest rivals! 

What are these rivals doing to correct the overemphasis on 
public entertainment? 

My experience, study and observation lead me to believe that 
frequently those in charge of publie relations have made no 
special efforts to stem the flood—in fact have helped to stimu- 
late it. Valuable newspaper space which should have been de- 
voted to a university’s educational advantages—its faculty, cur- 
riculum, classroom activities, laboratories, libraries, exhibitions 
and colleetions—has been filled with ready-made news releases 
handed out to friendly papers by its athletic department’s pub- 
licity bureau. 

Nor are all alumni magazines blameless. 

The proportion of alumni who give annually to Alma Mater 
ranges from less than 10% all the way to 70% or more. These 
variations, I believe, can be traced chiefly to the degree of in- 
telligence, skill and care devoted through the years to the culti- 
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vation of alumni interest in the serious side of higher education. 
Yet all too many such publications are—like the daily papers— 
unduly weighted with athletics gossip and with details of inter- 
collegiate contests. 

Noting the frequency of play-by-play accounts of ‘‘big’’ foot- 
ball games, one may suggest to the editor of an alumni magazine 
the urgent need for more stories of his institution’s intellectual 
and cultural accomplishments, and receive the surprising reply: 
‘*It takes the hardest kind of work to dig up such material and 
whip it inte readable shape. Who has time for that sort of 
thing around here, busy as we are?”’ 

Surely educated Americans must be growing restless under 
today’s barrage of mass-entertainment publicity. Who can 
doubt that our universities and colleges would be showered with 
more generous gifts if potential contributors were better in- 
formed as to critical needs? Who can doubt that they would 
welcome interesting stories illustrating the institution’s ideals, 
ideas and plans for the future: tales of the intellectual oppor- 
tunities and cultural riches so lavishly provided for the training 
of their own children? 

Krom the point of view of financial support, how important is 
it to get this story across to the giving public? 

In December, 1952, the Director of the Contributor’s Infor- 
mation Bureau of the Welfare and Health Council of Greater 
New York estimated that ‘‘at least 1,000 different organizations 


put on at least one appeal here a year.’’ The American people 
contribute larger totals year by year. But in today’s welter of 
financial appeals—good, bad and _ indifferent—they have be- 
come increasingly selective in their generosity. Their interest 
must first be aroused by an effective campaign of educational 
and explanatory publicity. Then, when the actual request is 
made, they want detailed facts. Facts presented in an inter- 


esting manner, but nevertheless pertinent facts. 

The old easy days of raising money for education are gone 
days of ‘‘Give for dear old Alma Mater’’; or ‘‘We can’t live 
within our income; therefore give.’’ Today donors ask many 
more questions than they used to. Not ‘‘How many games did 
you win last year?’’, but ‘‘ Why do you need my gift? Why do 
you need it just now? Why can’t you serape together the needed 
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funds by cutting operating expenses here and there? How do 
you plan to use my gift? How will your new plan benefit my 
children? Or this community? Or this state? Or the nation?’’ 

But first the prospect’s interest must be captured. Otherwise 
the facts don’t sink in. Here is where the shoe pinches: over- 
emphasis on public entertainment crowds the essential educa- 
tional and explanatory material from the daily papers and the 
magazines. 

Higher education is more and more looking to the great foun- 
dations and to big business for financial support. Only the 
most incurable optimist would suggest that such support hinges 
on athletic victories, or on proficiency in public entertainment. 

Today business men find themselves in the most highly com- 
petitive buyer’s market they have faced for many years. Sell- 
ing has become their breath of life. They must sell, or go bank- 
rupt. In turn, they require good salesmanship of those from 
whom they buy. They want proof not only that a product is 
good, but that it is the best they can buy at the price. They 
expect the same type of assurance when they are called upon to 
contribute to a university or a college. Before long they will be 
called upon to justify that contribution in the eyes of their own 
stockholders. 

Here, again, all the fanfare and hullaboloo of commercialized 
intercollegiate athletics serves but to confuse the issue, and to 
create one more handicap which higher education must over- 
come in its search for adequate financial support. 

Mr. Stoke remarks that ‘‘. . . the general public can name 
many more coaches than presidents. . . . Athletics has defeated 
faculties, forced the resignations of presidents. ... Athleties ... 
requires an atmosphere of academic accommodation to its neces- 
sities, to the great cynicism of faculties and students. ... Edu- 
cational administrators . .. are compelled to defend with plati- 
tudes what they do wot believe or toaxeep an uneasy silence.’’ The 
only answer, he seems to suggest, is for these presidents to ac- 
cept defeat with the best grace they can muster, and release 
intereollegiate athletics from all academic restraints. 

This in a civilization which some warn us is in danger of actual 
destruction! <A civilization which, if it survives, will be saved 


by leaders trained by these very universities and colleges! 
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Presidents should be made of sterner stuff. Perhaps those 
who have gone down to defeat before the onslaught of organized 
athletics entered the fray with shadowy doubts as to the validity 
of their own arguments. 

Can it be seriously contended that university presidents and 
boards of trustees no longer dare defend higher education against 
demands for public entertainment at any cost? Once it is made 
crystal clear that educational standards and academic integrity 
are at stake, I for one cannot believe that any substantial group 
of university trustees or alumni would be found ready to take 
in public the stand of ‘‘ From first to last, I’m for publie enter- 
tainment. In a showdown between the two, educational stand- 
ards can go hang, as far as I’m concerned.’’ 

In the cold war with enemies of freedom, the Voice of Amer- 
ica is proving a powerful weapon. A national need of critical 
urgency is a Voice of Higher Education, to keep before the 
people the continuing story of what our universities and colleges 
are doing to help preserve our ideals and our way of life. We 
must not let that story be drowned by the strident demands of 
publie entertainment. Excellent commercial channels are avail- 
able for the satisfaction of such demands. 

End runs, line tackles, intercepted passes, long shots from the 
basketball floor: all of us enjoy watching them, and ean cheer 
with the best. But are they the be-alls and end-alls of our na- 
tional aspirations? Are they the best fruits of higher educa- 


tion, the glories by which our universities and colleges hope to 


be remembered through the coming generations? 





INGLES VIVO (LIVE ENGLISH) 


ROBERT STANLEY WHITEHOUSE 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF MODERN LANGUAGES, UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


HE invitation to speak on the subject of English as a foreign 

language carries me back pedagogically to my first love, the 
teaching of English in Cuba over a period of six fruitful years. 
There the pupils began the study of English two years before 
reaching high school. In the latter category they continued for 
four full years. In all, then, they had six consecutive years of 
study at an age wherein the foreign language was from the be- 
ginning a reality to them. 

The second period of my teaching English as a foreign lan- 
guage came eight years ago, this time in Colombia. Last year, 
again in Colombia, I experienced the pleasure of seeing English 
sought after by the widest variety of students it had been my 
lot to instruct: townspeople of three nationalities, students of 
Medicine, and students of Electrical and Chemical Engineering. 
The rector (president) of the University of the Valley of the 


Cauca and several deans were quite as interested as the faculty 
members in having one, two or three hours a week of group in- 
struction. Can we match such faculty interest anywhere in this 
country? 


The title ‘‘Ingles Vivo’’ requires clarification only in so far 
as its application is concerned. ‘‘Live English’’ is but the anti- 
thesis of ‘‘dead’’ English, the archaic or bookish English that 
so frequently prevails in the foreign classroom. The students 
whom I found in my classes were a heterogeneous lot (from the 
standpoint of their preparation in English), so that it was not 
surprising to find their previous study bookish rather than alive. 
It became my self-imposed duty, then, to enliven the learning 
process as much as I could in the three hours a week I found 
commonly dssigned to each section. 

The old order of things could not be put aside easily or com- 
pletely, and it became a many-faceted undertaking. The lack 
of textbooks had to be coped with by preparing material for the 

Note: A paper presented at the University of Miami Language Week, 
Section on English as a Foreign Language, February 15, 1954. 
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classes, and in addition to that I wanted to add the necessary 
elements to make the subject come to life. That was what 
prompted the thought of the Ingles Vivo phase of my teaching. 
Out-of-date textbooks from here and there turned up more to 
becloud the issue than to clarify and enhance it. There were 
no grammars or readers adequate for the task. 

We have just listened to Professor Robert Dixson, eminent 
authority on the teaching of English to the foreign born, and I 
offer a ‘‘tip of the hat’’ to him for his splendid books which | 
have used in Colombia on whatever occasions possible. If you 
wonder why I say ‘‘on whatever occasions possible,’’ you do not 
know (1) how difficult it is to get textbooks, or (2) how impos- 
sible it is to have students provide themselves with the textbooks 
even when they have been made available. To discuss this 
point any further would be beside the point at the moment. 

We have profited by Professor Dixson’s paper on the conversa- 
tional method of teaching a foreign language. The direct 
method also has its advocates. Demonstrations all give it an 
aureola of unmatched success, maintaining at the same time a 
grim silence on the burden of understanding and memorizing 
the immense vocabulary that must be learned, and winking at 
the mass of details that cannot be side-stepped. Nor can we 


close our eyes and ears to the matter of pronunciation, aptly 


analyzed by a Colombian colleague of mine when he described 


English as the language in which ‘‘you write it Manchester 
and pronounce it Liverpool.’’ 

I fear we shall never agree professionally on where to draw 
the line in the matter of what to demand and what to accept as 
a compromise in our students’ approach to a command of the 
spoken language. In my experience | have found that an ap- 
proximation which registers a meaningful something, and which 
is spontaneous, is infinitely superior to the strained effort to ae- 
quire exactness of expression and then fall short of success. I 
have seen English come alive (to ereate Ingles Vivo) in the for- 


eign home in this manner: 


_ 


‘‘Have you had notices from your wife?’’ There should be 


no thought of stopping the spontaneity of ‘‘notices’’ here, be- 


‘ee 


cause it conveys perfectly the connotation of our ‘‘news’’ both 
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to the speaker and the listener. The same is true when someone 
says: ‘‘The chair you like is in reparation,’’ because when that 
remark was made to me, I sensed immediately that a chair for 
which I had shown a particular liking was not in sight and that 
at the moment it was in the repair shop. What else could it 
have meant under the circumstances? This is what I call the 
translation of a situation rather than the translation of cold 
words. On another occasion, on many, in fact, a German col- 
league of mine at the University of the Valley of the Cauca did 
not think it amiss to use the term ‘‘faculty’’ in the sense of 
university. ‘‘Shail you go to the faculty this afternoon?’’ 
Since the meaning of his question was perfectly obvious, there 
was no point in asking him to correct the statement. 

Like many others I lean in my teaching to the eclectic method 
of teaching, a little of one thing and a little of something else. 
It is not a bad mistake when someone confuses the term with 
electric, accentuating the feeling that the method is capable of 
‘‘electrifying’’ the learning process. 

The matter of what kind of a text to use in a class of English 
for foreigners is at once professional and personal. The avail- 


ability of the textbooks themselves poses a much greater prob- 


lem, and when there are no textbooks at all, the instructor runs 
the risk of reaching low ebb. This was the situation I faced on 
more than one occasion. In second-year medical readings I 
overcame the lack of individual textbooks by mimeographing the 
material to read. This led eventually to the introduction of 
the Ingles Vivo phase of my work, that is, one day a week set 
aside for live English. Primarily this was to improve and en- 
liven the reading that was essential to the continued study of 
medicine and engineering at a Colombian university. I did 
not wish to lay undue emphasis on the term grammar, for too 
many are either ignorant of the term and its meaning or are 
afraid of the very word. ‘‘Corvect construction’’ offers a 
wider appeal and makes a good substitute. 

Instead of calling the roll one day, I asked the students to 
answer by numbers, one, two, three. ... The words came out 
understandably, but short and very Spanish, like tu-tri. For 
days and weeks I wrestled with the difficulty of getting the stu- 
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dents to lengthen the vowels, not in two and three alone, of 
course, but everywhere. In a group of friends to whom I gave 
one evening a week to help them conversationally, there was con- 
siderable progress made in their English speech. The greatest 
step forward was in this lengthening of the vowels. Since we 
had met socially long before coming together as a study group, 
we were on familiar terms and used first names without hesita- 
tion. Since they had formed the habit of calling me ‘‘ Roberto”’ 
in Spanish, they thought that the new language called for Bob, 
and out came Bopp, very short and with the unvoiced sound of 
‘*p’’ at the end. The ladies said Bopp, high as well as short. 
But English began to live with the members of this little group 
when they mastered the sounds in that simple word Bob, simple, 
that is, to us whose language is English. They were particu- 
larly pleased with their progress when they attained the posi- 
mysteries’’ of similar 


sé 


tion of being able to teach others the 
words, such as rob, robber, sob, lobster, and many more. 

sack in the classroom we ran the gamut of words from a to z 
in answering roll call. Agudelo answered with a word be- 
ginning with a, apple, perhaps; Aguilera, with a word beginning 
with b, and so on through the alphabet. If a student failed to 
think of a word on time, a volunteer was there with an answer. 
As we progressed in words and in pronunciation, the selection 
was narrowed down to more specific things: objects in the room, 
parts of the body, articles of clothing or adornments worn with 
the clothing. The alphabetical order was suggested occasion- 
ally, but only to serve as a guide and to avoid undue repetition. 
On a final test there was a vocabulary question in which much 
freedom of selection was allowed. Instead of calling for fifty 
or a hundred specific words to be translated from Spanish, I 
asked the students to name things they knew rather than what 
they had boned over in preparation for the exam. In a section 
of 20 students, I asked them to name (among other things) 10 
articles of clothing and 15 parts of the body. The selection of 
the actual words was thus left to the individual student, and 
when I compiled the results for my own interest, I found a total 
of about 35 different articles of wearing apparel and accessories, 


and about 50 parts of the body. 
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The range of vocabulary is noteworthy enough to record the 
words for you to see: 


Articles of 
clothing 
bell (for belt) 
belt 


‘*blue jeans’’ 


boton (for button) 


button 

brevs (for briefs) 
cap 

chain 

chemise 

coat 

eollar 

cravat 

cuffs 

dress 

gloves 
handkerchief 
hat 

knickers 

necktie 

overcoat 

pans (for pants) 
pants 

pantaloon 


pijama and pajama 


ring 


sac (saco), for coat 


shirt 

socks 
stockings 
suit 
suspenders 
tie 
underwear 
vest 

watch 
wristwatch 


Parts of the 
body 


abdomen 

arm 

armpit 

back 

backbone 

bone 

brain 

buttocks 

cheeks (also writ- 
ten ‘‘chicks’’) 

chest 

chin 

ears (also writ- 
ten ‘‘hears’’ 

elbows 

eyes 

face 

foot 

feet (also writ- 
ten ‘‘foots’’) 

fingers 

front (confused 
with ‘‘frente’’) 

groin 

hair 

hand 

head (also ‘‘het’’ 
and ‘‘heat’’ 

heart 

heel 


jaw 


Parts of the 
body 


kidney 

knees 

limbs 

lips 

liver 

lungs 

mouth 

muscles 

nails 

neck 

nerves 

nose (also written 
‘*nouse,’’ i.e., long 0) 

ribs 

scalp (also written 
‘*seapl’’) 

shoulders 

skeleton 

skin 

spleen 

stomach 

tail (then deleted) 

teeth 

thigh 

toes 

tongue 

trunk (also written 
tronk and thrunk) 

waist 

wrist 


Spanish equivalents were called for, and rel- 
atively few mistakes were noted: scalp was mis- 
translated as craneo (craneum), and shoulders 
was translated as rodillas (knees). 


Once in a while a dictation exercise was attempted, but with 
My students at the university were tempera- 


negative results. 


mentally unsuited to this phase of teaching. 


Mainly there was 


always the unconquerable desire to hand in a perfect paper 
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whether or no, and few students ever accepted the philosophy 
that what I wanted was to see how far they had progressed and 
whether they were prepared to go on or not. 

Partially according to the direct method and partially accord- 
ing to the eclectic, the ‘‘live English’’ period was carried on 
through what we called the ‘‘who-what-when-where-why-how’’ 
routine. This lent itself to (1) objects in sight, (2) words given 
orally or written on the blackboard, or (3) a paragraph taken 
from the reading matter, whether printed or mimeographed. 
Example: Where is the light? Answer: In the ceiling. 

Who was Aristotle? An early philoso 
What was his nation- pher. 

ality? Greek. 
Where did he live? In Greece. 

A concerted effort was made to present verbs according to 
the simple ‘‘see-saw-seen’’ plan. ‘‘Tenses’’ were not so much 
emphasized as the idea of today, yesterday, tomorrow, although 
now and then there was an effort made, usually successful, to 
follow the verb pattern as far as carrying through the five 
principal tenses any verbal expression picked up at random or 
occurring in any ordinary assignment. For example: ‘‘The 
President will be in Cali.’’ We had learned that form as the 
number 5 in the verbal timetable. And so the student put on 
the board or recited orally: 

1. The President ts in Cali. 
The President was in Cali. 
The President has been in Cali. 
The President had been in Cali. 
+. The President will be in Cali. 

This was simple in comparison with the job of teaching the 
students to have a ‘‘feeling’’ for the accurate uses of to have. 
It becomes relatively simple if they can be made to think in 
terms of two verbs to have, namely the auxiliary verb, which 
functions as the Spanish haber, and the other verb to have in 


the sense of to possess or to hold, and which is identical with 


tener in its uses. The affirmative constructions were simple: 
‘*T have had good news,’’ he tenido buenas noticias. The trouble 
came with the introduction of the negative and interrogative 
forms of the verb. It takes constant drill and superhuman 
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effort to pull students away from their Spanish tendency to say: 
‘‘T no had a book,’’ and to get them to say, ‘‘I did not have a 
book.’’ ‘‘Had I not a book?’’ gradually gave way to ‘‘Did I 
not have a book?’’ and later on many students developed an 
affinity for ‘‘Didn’t I have a book?’’ In the end the efforts were 
rewarding, for on the final exam a large percentage followed 
the pattern advocated, the one on which so much time had been 
spent in drill work. 

Similar difficulties had to be ironed out in the use of the 
negative and interrogative of most verbs. Example: No hace 
su trabajo is of no help in arriving at the English equivalent, 


since the Spanish pattern makes the student say involuntarily: 


‘*He does not his work.’’ This must be evicted time after time 
from his concept of English in favor of the construction ‘‘ He 
does not do his work.’’ No hizo su trabajo must be made to 
come out automatically as ‘‘He did not do his work,’’ and not 
‘‘He did not his work.’’ It must be mentioned that it takes a 
long time to instill in the Spanish mind any feeling for the 
contraction didn’t. It seldom goes beyond the stages of did or 
a feeble dint when spoken. It is for these simple reasons that 
we say that the shift from Spanish to English does not come 
with any degree of ease, hence with no degree of naturalness. 

The above has reference, of course, to the difficulties of teach- 
ing English in a foreign country as opposed to the satisfactory 
manner in which it can be taught in the United States (or Eng- 
land), where fluent and current English may be heard 24 hours 
around the clock. If in Great Britain, the English should eer- 
tainly be British, but if in this country, it should be American 
in idiom and pronunciation. An Englishman in Hispanic 
America will want to use a British textbook of English for 
foreigners, but he can hardly expect an American to be com- 
pletely happy in the inheritance of a British textbook for his 
use in teaching. Tis situation creates one of the biggest diffi- 
culties an American has to face in teaching English to foreigners 
in Hispanic America. 


‘é 


Let us glance at a piece of American English ‘‘thrown at’’ our 
foreign students within our own gates. They are trying to “‘find 
their way around’’ in the new language they know they have 


to learn. This is a sample of what they find in high school and 
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college, at least in their off hours, as shown in an excerpt taken 
from a recent issue of one of our daily newspapers: 

‘Cool Cats Hep with Dolls if They don’t Flub the Dub.’’ 
This is the kind of current English (God save the Queen!) our 
foreign students are exposed to in this country. They can 
hardly escape it, and, indeed, they may even thrill to learning 
it. Later on they will enjoy explaining it to their erstwhile 
classmates when they get back home. The ‘‘cats’’ and ‘‘dolls’’ 
turn out to be boys and girls, while to ‘‘flub the dub’’ is merely 
the up-to-date way of saying make a mistake, sharing honors 
with the more common ‘‘somebody goofed.’’ 

There is no time for such English slang in the foreign field. 
Neither is there any real need for it. Yet English must be 
lifted out of the depths of the old-fashioned and the ultra 
prosaic. It has been my aim to do just that in the Ingles Vivo, 
live English, that I have discussed here. He dicho! 





THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE AS A 
SOCIAL SCIENCE’ 


HARRY L. LEVY 
PROFESSOR OF CLASSICS, HUNTER COLLEGE 


I’ ONE important aspect, the relationship between the study 

of language and social science is that of a part to the 
whole. That type of language study which is known as lin- 
guistics is a social science, and is recognized by anthropologists 
as part of their own field. Kroeber and Kluckhohn, in their 
critical review of the concepts and definitions of culture, state 
flatly that ‘‘the methods of linguistics are . . . the most distine- 
tive as well as the best defined in the social sciences.’’? Hockett, 
quoted in the same monograph, says that every linguist is an 
anthropologist, but he goes on to warn that ‘‘it does not follow 
by any means that every linguist knows that he is an anthro- 
pologist.’’*> If Hockett is right, more awareness of interrelation- 
ship between these two social sciences would be salutary indeed. 

But though a sound grasp of the underlying principles of 
modern linguistics should be at the base of all teaching of 
languages, it is not with linguistics proper that I propose to 
deal. I am here chiefly concerned with the teaching and learn- 
ing of languages in the traditional college courses: those in 
English and in the foreign languages, both ancient and modern, 
which are generally studied. 

Here the aspects of language study in which the concepts of 
the social sciences are particularly fruitful—and in which the 
phenomena of language should, vice versa, be useful to the 
teacher of the social sciences—may be grouped under three 
main heads: first, the vocabulary, the lexicon of the language; 
second, the patterns of human behavior which the use of lan- 
guage involves, and third, the content of the literature which 
the students read. 

The implications for the social scientist in the vocabulary of 

1 This address was presented at the initiation of new members of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Nu of New York, Hunter College, June 10, 1954. 

2A. L. Kroeber and Clyde Kluckhohn, Culture; A Critical Review of Con- 
cepts and Definitions (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), p. 124. 

3 Ibid., p. 122. 
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a language are enormous. Greenberg, in an article on ‘‘Lin- 
guistics and Ethnology,’’ wisely says, ‘‘ The lexicon of a language 
holds as it were a mirror to the rest of the culture... .’’* When 
the historian William Westermann tells us, as he did in a recent 
broadeast, that the ancient Egyptians had no word for slave 
and no word for freedom, there is epitomized for us a social 
order in which the rigidly fixed servile position of every human 
being under the absolute rule of the divine Pharoah provided no 
occasion for such internal distinctions as that between private 
master and private slave. Conversely, the commonly known 
fact that Greeks invented the word democratia is transparently 
related to the fact that the word describes a governmental con- 
cept which they themselves originated and developed. It is not 
without reason that we so often say, jocosely or in earnest, ‘‘ The 


Greeks had a word for it.’’ Less generally noticed, perhaps, is 


the fact that neither of the two words commonly used to describe 


a sudden, stealthy and violent overthrow of an established gov- 
ernment—the French coup d’état and the German putsch 
neither of them has a native counterpart in English. We have 
English words for an uprising, a rebellion, a revolution, a civil 
war—but none for the particular brand of seizure which coup 
d’état and pultsch denote, and which is almost as foreign to the 
history of the English-speaking peoples as the words are to their 
language. Again, it is no mere play on words to see a reflection 
of their respective attitudes in the fact that the British speak 
of ‘‘standing’’ for election, while we Americans speak of ‘‘run- 
ning’’ for it. The Greeks, [ should add, seem to have regarded 
factional strife as so normal a thing that they gave it the name of 
stasis, or simply ‘‘taking a stand.’’ 

I must caution that the etymology of a word taken alone is by 
no means a safe clue to its semantic development or its societal 
significance ; the latter aspects must be checked carefully by the 
methods of historical and cultural investigation. An interesting 
example of the need for caution is provided by a comparison of 
the Greek and Latin words for a banquet. Cicero quite smugly 
remarks on the superior moral qualities of the Romans as evi- 
denced by the fact that his countrymen called a banquet a ‘‘living 


4 Joseph Greenberg, ‘‘ Linguistics and Ethnology,’’ Southwestern Journal 
of Anthropology, IV (1948), 142. 
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? se 


together’’ (convivium), while the Greeks called it a ‘‘drinking 
together’? (symposion).° But history has vindicated the 
Greeks: a symposium today is a feast of reason and of the spirit, 
while the adjective ‘“‘convivial’’ refers to spirits of a very 
different sort. That the generalized European term for athletic 
competition and recreation is the English word ‘‘sport’’; that 
no other European language has developed its own word to cor- 
respond to the German noun Weltschmerz; that the Eskimo have 
four entirely different words to denote snow in its different 
phases: these items of lexical inventory, as well as those I men- 
tioned before, and many others, have real! significance for the 
social scientist. This significance is not left unremarked by teach- 
ers of language who wish their students to derive the full benefit 
from their studies. 

Let us now turn to the modes of human behavior involved in 
language: the ways in which man deals with, reacts to and shapes 
that important part of his culture. Here many patterns dis- 
cerned by the social scientist are significant. For a start, let 
us consider the phenomenon of language change. I do not refer 
here to changes in sounds. These, which apparently do not 
correspond to social phenomena, the linguist studies minutely, 
quite without reference to the culture of the speaker, using 
methods of mathematical exactitude. I am concerned here 
rather with changes in the larger features of a language: the 
formation or adoption of new words and the abandonment of old 
ones, the alteration or development of the grammatical structure 
of the language. One thing is clear to all who have studied a 
language historically: the only constant thing about language is 
change—almost imperceptible at times, slightly more rapid at 
others, but always in process. How is the language student to 


view this constant variation? A discussion put forth by Ralph 


Linton in his Cultural Background of Personality® provides, if 
not a definitive answer, ai least a most provocative and fruitful 
mode of thought. Linton lists, in addition to the physical needs 
of the human being, three basic psychie needs: first, the need for 
emotional response from others; second, the need for security of 

i Cicero, Epistulae ad Familiares 9.24.3. 

6 Ralph Linton, Cultural Background of Personality (New York, 1945), 
pp. 7-10. 
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a long-term sort; third—and here we come to the one which now 
concerns us—the psychic need for novelty of experience. It is 
this basic need for novelty, applied to the area of language 
behavior, which, I suggest, may well account for a large part of 
language change as here referred to. The responses to this 
craving for novelty in language are often short-lived, like the 
ephemeral coinages of slang, or the witty phrases which are all 
the rage today, only to be forgotten tomorrow. Sometimes, 
however, these variations leave a permanent impress on the 
vocabulary or structure of a language. Thus the speaker of 
vulgar Latin who first referred to a man’s head as a pot, testa, 
finding in this new usage a welcome change from the common- 
place caput, was laying the foundation—for his coinage appar- 
ently satisfied a corresponding need for novelty among his fellow- 
speakers—for the standard and respectable words for ‘head’ 
which we find today in French and Italian. The man who 
emphatically bolstered a statement of immobility by adding some 
form of the Latin word passus, ‘a step’ (‘‘I won’t move a step,’’ 
or the like), started a style of speech which ultimately resulted 
in the French pattern of pas as a general negative particle, with 
the varied structural forms which have grown up around it. 
Instances could be multiplied, but what we are here concerned 
with, of course, is the application to the study of language of a 
conceptual scheme of psychic needs developed by an investigator 
into the cultural background of personality. 

One of the most important topics studied by the anthropologist 
is that of diffusion, the process whereby cultural elements are 
transferred from one society to another. We all know how 
much our complex civilization reflects the cultural inventions of 
a wide variety of peoples. In a well-known and amusing section 
in his Study of Man,’ Linton shows how the beginning of the 
average American’s daily life brings into play materials and 
modes of action invented by dozens of different human 
societies, scattered widely in time and space. He concludes his 
little sketch with our solid citizen smoking (an American Indian 
custom), and says that ‘‘while smoking he reads the news of the 
day, imprinted in characters invented by the ancient Semites 
upon a material invented in China by a process invented in 

tT Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York, 1936), pp. 326-7. 
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Germany. As he absorbs the accounts of foreign troubles, he 
will, if he is a good conservative citizen, thank a Hebrew deity 
in an Indo-European language that he is 100 per cent Ameri- 
can.’’ The kaleidoscopic results of the diffusion of material 
culture—the things we use in our daily lives—can of course be 
paralleled, for English at least, in the sphere of language as well. 
If we imagine our solid citizen to be a manufacturer of shoes, 
we can place him in his office an hour later, saying to his partner, 
‘‘ John, it’s an enigma to me how our competitors can afford to 
advertise their moccasins in that new magazine!’’ To learn 
that Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Chippewa, and Arabic elements 
combined with old English to produce the vocabulary of that 
sentence would undoubtedly amaze our imaginary friend as much 
as would Linton’s analysis of his early morning activities. 
Leaving our industrialist to his unconscious cosmopolitanism, 
let us observe in all seriousness that the diffusion of loan-words is 
a process quite similar to the diffusion of material culture, and 
can profitably be studied in similar ways. In addition, illumi- 
nating sidelights on the political, social and economic history of 
peoples who have been in contact, either directly or through 
intermediaries, may result from a tracing of loan-words through 
time and space. 

Let us take as an example the Latin word popina, meaning a 
cheap restaurant, a cabaret. Popina is not a native Latin word: 
it is borrowed from another ancient Italic language, Oscan, 
where it means ‘kitchen,’ ‘cookshop.’ As a matter of fact, the 
Romans had in their own language two perfectly good words 
for a kitchen, one of which, coquina, is historically another form 
of the same word as popina (though the Romans themselves 
would not have known that). But why did they adopt the 
foreign, the Oscan word? I suggest that it was because, in many 
little foreign eating places in Reme, popina was the word that 
the Oscan proprietors themselves used for their establishments— 
shall we say like the word pizzeria in New York? The tendency 
of immigrants to a large city to engage in such service functions 
as the running of restaurants in which their native foods are 
served is a phenomenon with which every New Yorker is 
acquainted, and which the urban sociologist can both analyze 
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and document. My item of linguistic evidence from the streets 
of ancient Rome may thus be related to a larger whole. 

Ina very different field, we may note that the French, Spanish, 
Italian and Portuguese descendants of Rome’s mighty military 
empire use a borrowed Germanic word for war. The words 
guerre and guerra are descended, not from a Latin ancestor, but 
from the old German wérra, from which our own word ‘war’ is 
derived. The historic collapse of the native Roman armies 
during the Late Empire, and their replacement by Teutonic 
warriors—Goths and Vandals—is signalized in the abandonment 
of the Latin bellum for the German werra in the speech of the 
people. 

Let us now turn from the substance of language to man’s 
attitude toward his own tongue. Here we encounter in the field 
of language a special variety of a phenomenon well known to 
anthropologists and sociologists. It is ethnocentrism, the atti- 
tude which regards one’s own culture as the central point of 
all human culture, as the standard by which all other cultures 
are to be measured and judged, sometimes indeed as the only 
true culture. The extreme form of linguistic ethnocentrism was 
epitomized for all time by Mark Twain in the conversation which 
he depicts Jim as having with Huckleberry Finn in the four- 
teenth chapter of the latter’s adventures. Huck, you will remem- 
ber, has been trying to convince an incredulous Jim of the very 
existence of a language other than his own. Says Jim, ‘‘Is a cat 
aman, Huck?’’ ‘‘No.’’ ‘‘ Well, den, dey ain’t no sense in a cat 
talking like aman. Is a cow a man? er is a cow a cat?’’ ‘‘No, 
she ain’t neither of them.’’ ‘‘ Well, den, she ain’t got no busi- 
ness to talk like either one or the yuther of ’em. Is a French- 
manaman?’’ ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘ Well, den! Dad blame it, why doan’ 
he talk like a man?’’ 

I do not claim that we actually meet this extreme attitude in 
our foreign language classes—not even in the first semester of a 


new required language—but there are often subtle and some- 


times not so subtle traces of it. I refer to the bland assumption 
that the way in which we speakers of English phrase a thought 
is the natural, the logical form for such a thought to assume, 
and that the foreign pattern is somehow perversely deviant from 
it—an ‘‘idiom,’’ God save the mark! Sometimes it proves a 
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helpful remedy for the teacher to bring in the concept of ethno- 
centrism quite overtly: some students who are linguistically 
naive are sociologically sophisticated, and see the point at once. 
Sut usually I resort to what I like to call ‘‘linguistie shock 
treatment.’’ This consists in disclosing the utter unreasonable- 
ness of many English expressions which the students have been 
taking for granted all their lives. ‘‘He rose to his feet.’’ 
(Ifow high were his feet at the time?) ‘Tle was head over 
heels in love.’’ (Where is one’s head normally?) ‘‘She put on 
her shoes and stockings.’’ (Alas for her nylons if her shoes 
went on first!) ‘‘I was going to buy the car, but thought 
better of it.’’ (Doesn’t ‘better’ denote approval rather than 
rejection?) ‘‘He was walking back and forth.’’ (Surely forth 
first, and then back), and so forth. Even in the sphere of time, 
where we might expect the logic of the clock to reign, we speak 
of setting a meeting ahead from Wednesday to Tuesday, but of 
looking ahead from Tuesday to Wednesday ; we say at the dinner 
table that we have a pleasant evening before us, because some 
friends are coming after dinner. Sometimes we speak as if we 
regarded the future as approaching us from behind, as the Chi- 
nese do (our posterity, for example, come after us), sometimes 
as if it loomed up in front of us, as when we look forward to the 
New Year. We look back with admiration at the lives of the 
pioneers who went before. Again, I ask a class what time is 
denoted by the verb-form ‘finish’ and they say ‘‘the present’’; 
‘have finished’? and they say ‘‘the past’’; yet we say either 
‘‘when you finish the book, return it to me,’’ or ‘‘when you have 
finished the book, return it to me’’—indifferently—and both 
‘finish’ and ‘have finished’ refer to the future! It is not that 
we are stark, raving mad, or that there is anything wrong with 
the English language. The point is, of course, that language, 
like the rest of human culture, exhibits many regularities, but 
not necessarily any logic; that speech is a cultural pattern and 
is to be understood as such. The orderliness of language struc- 
ture, as shown in the rules of grammar, represents the scholar’s 
codification of observed human phenomena, not the rigid prin- 


ciples of a predetermined logical system. Once convinced of 
this by a demonstration of the non-logical character of his own 
language, the student is apt to be much more hospitable to the 
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patterns of a foreign tongue, and to have learned something 
about the basic nature of language and of the rest of culture in 
the process. So much, then, for the patterns of human behavior 
which the use of language involves. 

Finally, we turn to the content of the literature which our 
language classes read. Here, as frequently before, I shall begin 
with a disclaimer. The writings which we deem worthy to be 
read as works of literature do of course contain great amounts 
of primary material which go to form the foundations upon 
which history, philosophy, political science, economies, sociology 
and anthropology are based. Nor does the well-rounded teacher 
of literature neglect to bring out their importance as source- 
materials for other disciplines, however true it may be that he 
himself is mainly concerned with their literary values. It is not, 
however, of the value of entire works of literature as material 
for the social sciences that [I wish now to speak. I am con- 
cerned here rather with the instructor’s pointing up the rele- 
vance to social studies of incidental passages in a literary text 
which he and his students are reading. 

Let us start with a rather obvious example. In the second 
book of Homer’s Iliad (2.50-86) Agamemnon has invented what 
he considers a clever stratagem for testing the morale of his 
troops. Before putting it into effect, he summons the council 
of princes and takes them into his confidence. Only after doing 
this does he convoke the entire assembly of fighting men and 
proceed with his plan. Here we have, for the first time in Euro- 
pean literature, the pattern of the Lords and Commons, the 
Senate and the Assembly, the prototype, that is, of our bi-cam- 
eral legislature. In neighboring passages we find the first allu- 
sions in European letters (Homer is of course full of these 
‘*firsts’’) to the concept of the divine right of kings. But there 
are more subtle points to be brought out. In a passage in the 
sixth Jliad (6.119-23) Diomedes, a Greek nero, has challenged 
Glaucus, who fights on the side of the Trojans. The two dis- 
cover that they are bound by old family ties of friendship, in- 
volving exchanges of splendid gifts between their grandfathers. 
They leap from their chariots, shake hands, exchange their ar- 
mor in a gesture of lordly friendship and depart in peace. 
But then—after this scene of noble gallantry—the poet remarks, 
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‘*Zeus must have taken Glaucus’ brains away, for he gave Dio- 
medes his golden armor in exchange for armor of bronze, a 
hundred oxen’s worth for the value of nine.’’ This story in- 
volves sociological clashes at two entirely different levels. The 
first is within the story itself, between the heroes’ military obli- 
gations on the one hand and their inherited ties of friendship on 
the other. At the stage of society depicted by the Homeric 
narrative, the private ties of familial friendship overweigh the 
national loyalties of the warriors. The second clash comes in the 
contrast between the tale as told and the poet’s comment upon it. 
The poet is bound by the saga to a form of the story reflecting 
the courtly tradition of the princes, by which the heroes were 
impelied to exchange their armor without thought of its rela- 
tive worth. The mores of the poet’s own social class emerge in 
the sense of outrage which he expresses at what he views as 
Glaucus’ mad disregard of economic advantage. The same con- 
trast, in lesser form, occurs in the second Iliad (2.183-4). Here 
Odysseus, in a rush to accomplish a military mission, tosses his 
rich cloak to the ground—and the thrifty poet pauses in the 
swift narrative to remark, ‘‘His herald, the Ithacan Eurybates, 
picked it up.’’ 

To the historian of religion, many a passage in Homer is of 
deep significance. ‘‘The burial of Patroklos,’’ says Nilsson, 
‘‘is familiar as a relic of the extravagant funeral-cult of earlier 
times. Achilles slays twelve Trojan prisoners, four horses, two 
dogs, and oxen and sheep in large numbers, but the poet does not 
understand the custom, he does not know that such things were 
intended to serve the dead man in another world.’ I have, 
through my own studies, attempted to add another instance of 
the preservation in Homer of an unconscious echo of an earlier 
religious belief. Though Homer usually speaks of the souls of 
the dead as flying like winged creatures or drifting like smoke 
to the House of Hades, I have called attention® to two passages 
which reflect a concept of the dead as actual wayfarers, trudg- 
ing along a road with the aid of a staff, and needing the services 

8M. P. Nilsson, A History of Greek Religion, trans. by F. J. Fielden 
(Oxford, 1925), p. 140. 

9H. L. Levy, ‘‘Echoes of Early Eschatology in the IJliad,’’ American 
Journal of Philology, UXIX (1948), 420-1. 
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of a guide. Here again we may make observations at two levels: 
the first is the substantive fact that we gain new information 
about pre-Homeric religious beliefs; the second is the methodo- 
logical point that, under the surface of a single work of litera- 
ture, we may find stratum beneath stratum of earlier thought. 

There is a brief passage in one of the comedies of the Roman 
playwright Terence which I believe can profitably be brought 
into relation with the history of slavery in the Western World. 
Karly in the first act of the Andria (37-8) Simo, the master of 
the household, speaks thus to his cook, his former slave, Sosia: 
‘*] made you my freedman instead of my slave because you did 
your slave-work in the manner of a free man.’’ We can, with- 
out in any way condoning the enslavement of one man by an- 
other, surely applaud the generosity and humanity of a master 
who sees through the externals of slavery to the true worth of a 
fellow human being. But there is more to it than that. Tan- 
nenbaum, in his study entitled Slave and Citizen,’® has advanced 
an interesting and compelling thesis concerning two different 
forms which the institution of slavery assumed north and south 
of the Rio Grande in the post-Columbian era. Tannenbaum 
declares that in Brazil the status of slavery was viewed as a 
transitory and remediable one, that the slave always had certain 
rights as a man, and that there were strong pressures toward 
manumission. He traces the Brazilian pattern of slavery back 
to ancient Rome, where the Roman attitudes, expressed in the 
dicta of the jurists, were reflected in the code of Justinian, per- 
petuated in post-Roman Spain and Portugal and ultimately re- 
inforced by canon law. Contrasted with this was the attitude 
of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence in America north of the Rio 
Grande, which, lacking the Roman tradition, seemed able to 
view a slave only as a chattel. If we may accept this illuminat- 
ing thesis of Tannenbaum’s, we can see in the little passage from 
the Andria which I quoted above. and in several other lines from 
the same play (675-9, 962-4), a clear reflection of the essentially 
humane attitude toward slaves which was destined to lessen the 
rigors of servitude for men who lived nearly two millennia later 
on the other side of the globe. 

10 Frank Tannenbaum, Slave and Citizen (New York, 1947), pp. 42-93, 


2o 


especially pp. 13-6, 53, 62-3, 65. 
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A final instance will deal, not with something which occurs in 
a poet’s writings, but with something which is missing from 
them. The poet is my own favorite Claudian, a writer of the 
fourth century of our era. Claudian, like Joseph Conrad, be- 
came a noted author in a language which was not his own. The 
poet was born and brought up in Greek-speaking Alexandria, but 
mastered Latin so thoroughly that he wrote poems in the lan- 
guage with a skill fully worthy of a yvifted native speaker of the 
tongue. Among the many themes which the poet handled, there 
is One which is conspicuous by its almost total absence: the 
subject of magic, in which the poet’s contemporaries were deeply 
interested. The omission is remarkable for three reasons: first, 
that Claudian’s birthplace, Alexandria, was so to speak the 
headquarters for writings on the magie arts; second, that all of 
Claudian’s poetic models, whom he foliows in other respects most 
faithfully, devote ample space and deep attention to the topic; 
and third, that the sensational nature of the topic was exactly 
adapted to Claudian’s highly colored style, with its frequent 
straining after weird effects. Why, then, does Claudian avoid 
the handling of magie as a motif? I have suggested that the 
answer is to be found along sociological lines. I shall quote 
from a paper’ which I presented on the subject some years ago: 
... Clandian, Alexandrian by birth, in migrating to Rome, 
had transferred not only his person and his possesions, but 
his loyalties as well.... This self-identification of an immi- 
grant with a dominant group in his new land, an identifica- 
tion carried to the point of joining in the dominant group’s 
contempt towards the immigrant’s original compatriots, is 
a not uncommon phenomenon in our large American cities. 
This attitude tends to carry with it a rejection of any trait 
which would associate the immigrant with his original eul- 
ture. The phenomenon has been exhaustively studied by 
I. L. Child in a publication of the Yale University Institute 
of Human Relations. . . . Child cites the case of a second 
generation Italian immigrant who is very eager to be ac- 
cepted as an American. Now the man is aware that the 
Italian language would be a great help to him in his business 
life; yet he feels strongly that any use of Italian would con- 
flict with his desire to become known only as an American. 
Ile therefore rejects the potential asset.... I suggest that 
11H. L. Levy, ‘‘Claudian’s Neglect of Magie as a Motif,’’ Transactions 
of the American Philological Association, LXXIX (1948), 90-1. 
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our present situation is . . . analogous to that which Child 
describes, and that here we have the clue to Claudian’s vir- 
tual rejection of magic as a motif.... To Claudian,. . 
magic was part and parcel of the peculiarly Eastern culture 
with which he no longer wished to identify himself. . . 
Claudian must be more Roman than the Romans, or run the 
risk of not being Roman at all. 


I have suggested that, through a consideration of vocabulary, 
linguistic behavior and appropriate passages in literature, the 
study of language may profitably partake of the nature of a 
social science. I have also tried to show how some of the con- 
cepts and methods of the social sciences have vivified and en- 
riched the study of language and literature for at least one 
practitioner of the humanities.’* 


127 gratefully acknowledge the assistance given me in the preparation of 
this paper by my wife, Dr. Ernestine Fried] of the Department of Anthro- 
pology and Sociology, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 





THE PLACE OF TRUSTEES IN “TESTED METHODS 
OF ORGANIZING SOLICITATION ASSISTANCE” 


ARNAUD C. MARTS 
PRESIDENT, Marts & LUNDY, INCORPORATED 


MY REMARKS on this general topic relate to the trustees of a 
college. I trust you will understand that the organized 
solicitation which I have in mind is primarily that in behalf of 
a capital fund, rather than in behalf of the annual alumni fund. 

[ will make six major points briefly as follows: 

1. The trustees of a typical college are the top leaders in 
such an organized effort. Very rarely does a college launch 
such a program without a trustee serving as the general chair- 
man, and without other trustees serving in other high posts of 
active leadership. 

2. The trustees of a college generally set the scale of generous 
giving in an organized solicitation program. In a typical col- 
lege capital fund-raising endeavor the trustees, and their fami- 
lies and other associates whom they can influence, subscribe from 
one third to one half of the total. 

Test the experience of your own college in this regard. Most 


of the colleges represented here will discover in such a test, | 
daresay, that whether your recent capital gifts have been large 
or small in the aggregate, a goodly proportion of them came 
from and via your trustees. The reasons for this are so logical 


and obvious that they need hardly more than mention. Mem- 
bers of a college board of trustees are on the ‘‘inside’’ of the 
knowledge of the college’s circumstances and needs. It is they 
who decide what new buildings and what new endowments are 
needed, or at least it is they who authorize the president to make 
the decision. Therefore, it is they really who are asking for 
funds, and the normal coascience of a man competent to be a 
trustee of a college requires him to do himself what he asks others 
to do. Consequently, when a campaign is organized he should 
feel, and a majority of trustees do feel, a sense of personal re- 

Note: Remarks made at a panel discussion on Fund Raising at the 38th 
Annual Convention of the American College Public Relations Association, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, June 22, 1954. 
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sponsibility to subseribe and work all they can. At any rate, 
even if he should not volunteer his subscription, he is in a situa- 
tion where the president can solicit him far more effectively than 
he can solicit a man on the outside. 

3. A well-balanced board of trustees should, in my opinion, 
be comprised of three major kinds of persons: Thinkers, those 
who can help plan the college’s educational program; Doers, 
those who can give time and energy to innumerable activities 
which are a necessary adjunct to the educational operations, e.g., 
aid in the enrolment of qualified freshmen, alumni relations, 
public relations, academic relations, ete.; Givers, those who ean 
set the pace of generous gifts and bequests to the college so that 
the ‘‘Thinkers’’ and the ‘‘Doers’’ can carry out their dreams 
and hopes and plans. 

Frequently, in fortunate instances, trustees may be discov- 
ered who combine two or even three of these qualities. 

4. The board of trustees of a typical college may be regarded 
as the ‘‘seedbed’’ for future leaders and generous givers to the 
college. By ‘‘seedbed,’’ I mean that a certain substantial num- 
ber of the trustees should be selected and elected to the board 
for a term of years because of their potential giving-interest 
and ability. Of course, | do not mean that a man should be put 
on the board of trustees just because he has money. No mere 
fat cats! As a matter of fact, the possession of money is only ¢ 
part of the qualifications a large contributor to a college should 
have. He must also have qualities of spirit and soul and mind 
by which he can understand and appreciate the significance of 
the college, and he must have a social sensitiveness through 
which he may feel his responsibility to his generation and to 
coming generations. He must, above all, want to do his part 
for God and for humanity. 

It is this type of wealthy man, who has money and who is also 
spiritually aad culturaliy sensitive, who should be considered 
for election to a board of trustees of a college in the hope and 
expectation that this interest can be developed to the point of 
generous future support. 

Of course, not all trustees respond in this way to their duties 


and responsibilities as trustees. Some of them are willing to ac- 


cept the honor and dodge the responsibility, but the majority 
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accept the responsibility with the honor. In considering the 
board of trustees as a ‘‘seedbed’’ for future giving, it is well to 
set up a system of a five-year term of office. At the end of the 
five years, the ‘‘weeds’’ can be picked out of the ‘‘seedbed,’’ 
whereas, if there is no such provision of limited term of office, 


it may become next to impossible to get the resignation of a 


‘“‘weed’’ trustee. 


? 


‘ 


5. Giving to a college is not a ‘‘mining’’ operation. An in- 
experienced person might assume, erroneously, that since the 
American people are accustomed to give over $300,000,000 per 
year to education, the college which digs energetically and per- 
sistently at this rich vein of free money will get its share of it. 


operation, Giv- 


’ 


‘mining’ 


‘ 


Not so; giving to a college is not a 
ing is a spiritual exercise, the end result of a growing interest in 
an unselfish endeavor to assist mankind to higher and nobler 
levels of life. 

Giving is a living, vibrant experience. 

Givers are grown, not discovered by surprise or magic. 

A college may grow its own givers. The board of trustees 
provides the best known ‘‘seedbed’’ for growing its top leaders 
and workers, and givers. 

6. A college which accepts this philosophy in regard to 
‘‘orowing its own’’ large givers through use of the board of trus- 
tees as a ‘‘seedbed’’ will realize, of course, that this process 
must be started several years before the harvesting necessities. 
President Cunningham of Davidson College, recently also Presi- 
dent of the Association of American Colleges, put it in these 
words: ‘‘You can’t hitch the reaper right on behind the plow.’’ 





THE LIBERATING ARTS IN A PUZZLED WORLD 


THEODORE A. DISTLER 


PRESIDENT, FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE 


HIS is a wonderful day for the Pennsylvania College for 

Women family, and I am happy that you have asked me to 
share it with you. Those of us from ‘‘rival’’ colleges—I think, 
by the way, that yours is one of the schools to whom Franklin and 
Marshall has never lost a football game !—have long watched with 
admiration the kind of educational program you have developed 
here. 

Because of this program this Dedication Day is not only a 
glorious one for you, but it is also an important day for American 
education. Pennsylvania College for Women has been an edu- 
cational pace setter. Throughout the country, the eyes of edu- 
cation have been upon you and your accomplishments. The 
formal opening of these beautiful buildings with their perfect 
facilities for further developing the liberal arts program means 
that, truly, your history, already long and distinguished, can 
move forward to an even brighter future. As President Ander- 
son once said: ‘‘ Buildings do not make a college great, they only 
make greatness possible.’’ With these fine buildings your oppor- 
tunities for greatness are unlimited. 

And I want at the very outset of my talk to congratulate you 
for being the sort of institution that attracts the kind of enthusi- 
astic support shown by the creation of these new buildings and I 
want to congratulate the Foundations and the people who have 


made them possible: 


The Buhl Foundation, whose devotion to learning is well 
dramatized by the Cora Helen Coolidge Hall of Humanities 
with its magnificent layout and especialiy its small class- 
rooms, Which are so important to learning in general and to 
learning in the Humanities in particular. 

The Falk Foundation, which for years has tried to help 
colleges assume their responsibility for getting college people 
interested in lifelong participation in public affairs. This 
Laura Falk Hall of Social Studies, which marks the first 
Notre: Address given at Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa., 

May 2, 1954 at the Dedication of four new buildings. 
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building erected under a Falk Foundation Grant, gives 
Pennsylvania College for Women a unique opportunity to 
carry on this most important work to our nation. 

The Arthur E. Braun Hall of Administration is only one 
example of the solid loyalty and affection Mr. Braun has 
shown the College through the years. As a College Presi- 
dent, I know that perhaps an even better example of his love 
for Pennsylvania College for Women is the fact that he has 
willingly and devotedly served as Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees for thirty years. 

The anonymous donors of the Physical Education Build- 
ing who, even though they choose to hide their identity, can- 
not hide their understanding of the importance of a physical 
education program to a liberal arts college, or the importance 
of modern facilities which make such a program work. 


To all of these people, then, and to you, congratulations. Today 
I have chosen to talk on The Liberating Arts ina Puzzled World, 
a subject of much concern to all of us closely associated with 
higher education in this country. You have heard it said that it 
is definitely our responsibility and duty ‘‘to awaken and develop 
the intellectual and spiritual powers in our students before they 
enter upon their chosen careers so that they may bring to their 


vocations the greatest possible assets of intelligence, resourceful- 
ness, judgment, and character.’” 

This central decade of the twentieth century marks a crucial 
moment in the life of mankind. What we decide in this decade 
may well determine the survival of the genus homo. This decade, 
undoubtedly, will resolve the ambiguous attitude toward man- 
kind: that men are homines sapientes or that men are homines 
stultt. The fifties will determine whether or not the Neander- 
thalers are to take over. Since wars hot and cold, wars declared 
and undeclared, have not ended in peace, this decade must find 
peace if peace is ever to be found again. 

Recently we have heard our condition very dramatically stated 
in Cassius’ words to Brutus :? 

1 Quoted from remarks by Harvard President Pusey as reported in Time, 
March 1, 1954. 

2 Quoted from Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, currently showing in moving 
picture theatres throughout the country. Made even more memorable by its 
inclusion in Edward Murrow’s TV program wherein the commentator was 
concerned with a contemporary controversy. 
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Men at some time are masters of their fates; 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
Sut in ourselves.... 


Very recently we have been reminded that ‘‘this republic was 
not established by cowards; and cowards will not preserve it.’’ 
This exhortation based on a text from First Samuel you will re- 
member: ‘*‘Woe unto us! for there hath not been such a thing 
heretofore.’’ And when the Philistines realized that they had to 
help themselves in their extremity, they said to one another: ‘‘ Be 
strong, and quit yourselves like men... and fight.’’ You know 
the results—they won. 

Much of the dilemma of our decade is summarized very effec- 
tively in a song the oriental tyrant sings in Rogers and Hammer- 
stein’s The King and I** 


There are times | almost think I am not sure 
of what I absolutely know; 

Very often I find confusion in conclusions I 
concluded long ago. 

In my head are many facts that as a student | 
have studied to procure; 

In my head are many facts of which I wish I was 
more certain I was sure. 

It’s a puzzlement! 


Shall I join with other nations in alliance? 
If allies are weak, am I not best alone ? 

If allies are strong with power to protect me, 
Might they not protect me out of all I own? 


Is it a danger to be trusting one another? 

One will seldom want to do what the other wishes, 
But unless someday somebody trusts somebody 
There'll be nothing left on earth excepting fishes. 
If the Lord in Heaven, Buddha, show the way 
Every day I try to live another day, 

If the Lord in Heaven, Buddha, show the way 
Every day I do my best for one more day. 


This song strikes the fancy of its audience because it underlines 


many of the puzzlements of our day and makes strong intimations 


The closing sentence of Elmer Davis’ But We Were Born Free. 
‘Adapted from ‘‘It’s a Puzzlement,’’ a song from Rogers and Hammer 


stein’s The King and I. 
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of the et ceteras that plague us. In addition, there is an ironic 
note: here is an oriental tyrant, who—in spite of his pagan re- 
ligion—determines to act positively to fulfill his duties as a man. 
The irony is something like that apparent in Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia. Here in the seemingly perfect republic, based on the 
pagan virtues of justice, temperance, wisdom and fortitude, the 
citizens have the appearance of happiness. By our standards, 
however, something is missing: the Christian virtues, faith, hope 
and charity. 

In this perilous age in which we live, I insist, we cannot afford 
any longer to turn our backs on the solutions our Christian re- 
ligion and the liberating arts of our culture offer in removing our 
puzzlements. We must be led to see again the divine image in the 
soul of man so that we may understand the moral responsibility 
that is ours as human beings. We must be led to see again the 
divine word in the rational nature of man so that we may appre- 
ciate the inalienable social and political rights that are ours. 
Translating these generalities into more specific terms, I say that 
we must study the precepts and practices of religion and that we 
must study the literatures, the languages and the philosophies 
that have been, over the centuries, the heart of our Western 
civilization. 

surbara Ward, the famous British economist, has insisted very 
vigorously that the conceptions of justice and liberty infused into 
our culture from Jewish and Greek sources ‘‘are still the most 
startling things that have ever happened to the human race.’’ In 
the light of history, Miss Ward reminds us, ‘‘ Western man is 
sleeping unaware on the powder keg of his own revolutionary 


philosophy,’’ a philosophy in direct opposition to that of our poli- 


tical opponents ‘‘who are proclaiming as a new revolution a view 
of man and society which was old when the pyramids were 
built.’’° 

It is these conceptions of justice and liberty, endowing man 
with dignity, that are the heart of Western culture; it is these 
that must be preserved and must be proclaimed, for only under 
their auspices can we be assured of a citizenry that will be intel- 
ligent, resourceful, wise and moral. 

5 Quoted from ‘‘ Faith for Freedom,’’ a widely reprinted chapter from 
Barbara Ward’s Policy for the West. 
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The President of Harvard University recently stated the mat- 
ter in this way: 

Not the scientific exploration of things, not the scientific 
examination of the behavior of groups of people, but the liv- 
ing, vivid acquaintance with the adventures of the human 
spirit—this it is which especially can stretch the humanity 
that lies in a man... and needle it into its fullest growth.® 
This means, may I point out to you, that acquisition of facts 

and skills, professional competence and intellectual agility must 
not be the major emphases of higher education. The liberation 
of the human spirit and the training of the whole man or woman 
must be the primary concern of all of us. 

More than 120 years ago, one of my distinguished predecessors 
at Franklin and Marshall College put the matter in this fashion : 

Life needs the entire man; we must be active not only with 
the head but also with the heart; not only with the will but 
also with the hand. Knowledge without the cultivation of 
the will, a good head with a bad heart, what can it avail us? 
The future of our lives and our government depends not ex- 
clusively on useful knowledge, but on our character as citi- 
zens; and to form this character by cultivating the whole 
man, is the aim of education in the proper sense.’ 

It was Thornton Wilder who reminded us but a short while 
ago that our present college generations may have been ‘‘injured 
by the forces which have been sweeping across the world in their 
formative years.’’ Those of us in the schools and colleges and 
universities have a special mission in that we must heal these in- 


’ 


juries and delineate new perspectives. Never before in our his- 
tory have teachers been required to teach, to reveal, to explain 
so carefully the values and truths heretofore understood to be the 
heart of our tradition. The true business of liberal education, I 
say, is more than ‘‘greatness.’’ The true business of liberal edu- 
cation is conversion of heart and mind to the promotion of spiri- 
tual and intellectual effectiveness. 

As has often been the case, the Greeks had a word for this par- 


ticular aspect of liberal education—paideia; the Romans called 
it humanitas. The liberating force of this concept at the core of 


6 See note 1. 
7 A statment made by Dr. Frederick Augustus Rauch, President of Frank- 


lin and Marshall College, 1836-1841. 
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educational philosophy has stirred the heart and mind Of all who 
have come within its influence. 

Under the auspices of the humanities, an individual gains a 
special power to know and to evaluate experience. It was John 
Stuart Mill, commenting on matters similar to those in our pres- 
ent consideration, who maintained: ‘‘Men are men before they 
are lawyers or physicians or manufacturers; and if you make 
them capable and sensible men they will make themselves sensible 
lawyers or physicians or manufacturers.’’ May I paraphrase 
Mill to emphasize for this audience the fact that ‘‘ Women are 
women before they are teachers, nurses, scientists, wives, and 
mothers; and if you make them capable and sensible, they will 
make of themselves sensible teachers, or nurses, or scientists, or 
wives, and mothers.’’ 

Need I remind this audience that the liberal arts reveal the 
richness and complexity of life, and place the various and mani- 
fold aspects of living into their proper perspective. 

Perhaps some of you have heard Dean Pike’s extended meta- 
phor concerning the moth in the oriental rug. The moth has 
landed in the midst of a field of blue; it is completely surrounded 
by blue; its disposition becomes correspondingly blue; it eats its 
way into a field of yellow, and immediately it revives in spirit and 
works its way eagerly forward until it finds itself in a field of 
green, where it becomes ill and slowly makes its way into the field 
ahead—a field of red. Here it becomes exceedingly irritated and 
angry ; swiftly it moves forward to emerge in a sea of white. In 
the midst of all the whiteness it feels itself to be unclean; it feels 
a great desire to cleanse itself, to make amends for itself, as it 
were. 

In this way one can continue to trace the adventures of the 
moth through the colors of the spectrum—but the point is evi- 
dent. The moth is undergoing the varied experiences which con- 
front anyone living a life with all its richness and complexity of 
experience. There is joy, sorrow, pain, illness, irritation and 
anger; there is humility; there is the need for prayer and the 


yearning for inner orderliness. As you and I ean see, the trouble 
with the moth is that it cannot see the pattern of the rug; it can- 
not observe relationships; it has neither total view nor perspec- 


tive. 
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Unfortunately some of our fellow human beings are like the 
moth. They have no comprehension of the design of living; they 
have no conception of the pattern of the active life. On the other 
hand, those persons whose minds have been transformed by those 
materials that communicate directly to the human soul will have 
an overview and an understanding that will stimulate them to 
elevated and fruitful living. They will have been provided with 
the resources ‘‘to see life steadily and to see it whole.’’ 

That the humanities ensure the dignity of the individual has 
long been a commonplace in our culture. That they reveal the 
true nature of man and the task for which he has been born has 
been commonly agreed. That they promote virture has been 
regularly held. And that they set men free has long been main- 
tained. Only under the auspices of the humanities could so 
noble and enlightened a view of man as that of Pico della Miran- 
dola be held. This passage from the Italian humanist’s Oration 
on the Dignity of Man—where God addresses Adam—has been 
something of the thesis statement of the position of man—positive 
and optimistic—until the new barbarism invoked by exaggerated 
Marxism, Darwinism and Freudianism deprived man of the 
credit of his upward evolution and relieved him of responsibility 
for his crimes. The heart passage from the Italian renaissance 


follows—remember God is talking to Adam: 


The nature allotted to all the other creatures, within laws 
appointed by ourselves, restrains them. Thou, restrained 
by no narrow bounds, according to thy own free will, in 
whose power I have placed these, shall define thy nature for 
thyself. I have set thee midmost in the world, that thence 
thou mightest the more conveniently survey whatsoever is 
in the world. Nor have we made thee either heavenly or 
earthly, mortal or immortal, to the end that thou, being as it 
were, thy own free maker and moulder, shouldst fashion 
thyself in what form may like thee best. Thou shalt have 
power to decline unto the lower or brute creatures. Thou 
shalt have power to be reborn unto the higher or the divine 
according to the sentence of thy intellect. 


Those of you familiar with Renaissance philosophy will recognize 
the emphasis of the last sentence—man, equipped with Reason, 
thus distinguished from the other creatures, is most apt and dis- 


posed to be ‘‘reborn unto the higher or divine.’’ This item is 
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given in the spirit of those other remarkably clear statements of 


man’s dignity in Cardinal Bembo’s speech in the last book of 
Castiglione’s Book of the Courtier, Milton’s 
the last book of Paradise Lost, and Shakespeare’s ‘‘ What is 
Man?’’ speech in Hamlet. It is Joseph Wood Krutch who has 
very recently written: 


‘ 


‘sum of wisdom’’ in 


Perhaps Hamlet was nearer right than Pavlov. Perhaps 
the exclamation ‘How like a god!’ is actually more appro- 
priate than ‘How like a dog!’ ‘How like a rat!’ ‘How like 

a machine!”* 

The humanities are positive and committed to reminding men 
and women of the tradition of courage, honor, hope, compassion 
and love to which they are heir. The humanities confirm that 
man is immortal—as William Faulkner put it ‘‘because they 
demonstrate that man has a soul, a spirit capable of compassion 
and sacrifice and endurance.’’ 

These are verities of far greater validity than those abstrac- 
tions resulting from isolated laboratory inquiry or from statis- 
tical manipulations. What can the social engineer, I ask, offer 
in testimony of the condition of man in the face of the courage 
and intelligence, of the will and the values displayed by genera- 
tions of men to attest to the dignity of man? 

We have heard it said again and again that the liberal arts 
develop appreciation for beauty, form and order; that they con- 
tribute an enlarged frame of reference within which the power 
of the mind can be increased. All of these views our detractors 
call rather vague; they contend there is no validity or proof of 
these claims. Like the terms virtue, justice, honor—abstract 
terms, indeed—these claims of ours are indefinable ; we just know 
and feel that they are what they are. Like the contest in Aristo- 
phanes’ The Clouds between Just Discourse and Unjust Dis- 
course, the former reaches the point where no words can be used 
to reply to the materialistic dialectician ; only testimony of en- 
lightened living can provide the evidence and the proof. 

[ am happy to point out that leaders in industry, science, busi- 
ness and technology are becoming increasingly aware of the need 
of ‘‘capable and cultivated human beings’’—to repeat the phrase 
of John Stuart Mill—to carry out the work of their various enter- 

8 Quoted from Joseph Wood Krutch’s The Measure of Man. 
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prises and professions. According to the testimony of leaders 
in these different areas of our working world, interest in the lib- 
eral arts is developing because all ‘‘need people with convictions 
reasonably and deeply held, the sane judgments which come from 
emotional stability, and the imaginative comprehension which 
comes from understanding the whole condition of man.’’ In 
some areas it is being recognized that ‘‘the individual can be 
greater than the group and his own imagination worth a thou- 
sand graphs and studies.’’ In other areas it is becoming obvious 
that ‘‘the world of the specialist is a narrow world and terds 
to produce narrow human beings.’ Here is the way one in- 
dustrial leader has stated the matter: 

There is need for a movement away from extremes to a 
middle-ground of less specialized techniques and more edu- 
cated specialists ... industry will have to redefine job quali- 
fications for specialists so that a fundamental grounding in 
the applied sciences will be acceptable, as against the present 
tendency to require complete schooling in them. . . . Such 
a program will release more time for the study of the liberal 
arts by professional students while in the universities.’° 
Indeed, there is a growing tendency among leaders in all pro- 

fessions and trades to warn against permature vocational, pro- 
fessional or specialized training. And what is a growing prac- 
tice, welcomed particularly by those of us who administer the 
program of liberal arts colleges, either as independent schools or 
as the heart college of the university, is the financial aid to liberal 
education in increasing amounts given by American business. 
This is a practice to be encouraged, for truly effective liberal 
education is expensive. Since the successful learning experience 
in the humanities requires small classes, a large number of well- 
trained teachers is necessary to carry on the programs. It means 
a good library and superior laboratory facilities. It requires 


special resources to foster the growth of the members of its fac- 


ulty as scholars, teachers and persons. In our particular times 
few funds could be more worthily spent. 

Recently we have been reminded that: 

® Quoted from various statements made in The Saturday Review’s special 


supplement, ‘‘ Industry and the Liberal Arts.’’ 
10 Quoted from Gilbert W. Chapman’s ‘‘The Opportunity Ahead’’ in the 


periodical cited above. 
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Never before in history has mankind developed the power 
to destroy itself. The need for stamina and strength to con- 
trol this threat can only be met by the enlightened moral and 
spiritual education of our youth.” 
May I say that all of us must develop confidence in man. This 
we must do, not by making a religion of man, but by realizing 
man’s position in relation to God and by defining man’s religion. 

For those of us in the Christian tradition this means the dis- 
covery of the true nature of man through the work of Christ who 
is the pattern for human life. For all of us religion offers the 
primary dimension of our lives out of which arises meaning for 
the other three: physical, intellectual and emotional. It is re- 
ligion which warns us against the sin of pride. It is religion 
which shows us the Way, the Truth and the Light. It is re- 
ligion which brings to troubled hearts inner peace. Of these 
three, humility, simplicity and tranquility, in our time the great- 
est and most needed is tranquility, inner peace. 

On this subject, Cervantes has Don Quixote utter one of the 
most moving speeches in Western literature, as follows: 
The greatest good which men can desire in this life is 
peace. For the first good news the world and mankind 
received was proclaimed by the angels on that night which 
was our day, when they sang in the sky: ‘Glory to God in 
the highest and peace on earth to men of good will,’ and the 
greeting which the best Master on earth or in Heaven taught 
His favoured disciples to give when they entered a house 
was ‘Peace be to this house.’ And many other times He 
would say, ‘My peace I give unto you; my peace I leave with 
you; peace be with you,’ which given and bequeathed by such 
a hand, was a jewel and a treasure ; indeed, such a jewel that 
there can be no happiness on earth or in Heaven without it. 
As Albert Einstein stated it : ‘‘The real problem is in the hearts 
of men. When we are clear in heart and mind—only then shall 
we find courage to surmount the fear which haunts the world.’’ 

May I refer, in conclusion, to a statement that I made earlier. 
The true business of liberal education is conversion of heart and 
mind to the promotion of spiritual and intellectual effectiveness. 
Under its auspices Everyman and Everywoman can become a 
glory to themselves, sources of service to their friends and profit- 

11 Quoted from a recent report of President A. Whitney Griswold of Yale 
University. 
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able members of their country. Under the influence of sincere 


religious devotion they may enjoy a virtuous and most blessed 
union of genuine fellowship, true knowledge and justice. And 
like Erasmus, Everyman and Everywoman will be convinced 
that wholehearted study of the humanities will lead to virtue 
and thence to faith, and finally to a knowledge of things Divine 


within the limits of man’s intellectual powers. Only then will 


Kveryman and Everywoman have uppermost in their purposes 
the vision of Him who taught us how to pray, of Him who has 
shown us the way to eternal life and of Him whose face now 
shines upon us to grant us that peace which passes all under- 


standing 





A PLACE OF LIGHT* 
(Book Review) 
GUY E. SNAVELY 


HIS story has the appropriate sub-title ‘‘ A Chronicle of Town 

and Gown in Mid-America.’’ It is admirably written by 
Clarence and Mary Bell Decker: the latter modestly shares the 
credit of its authorship with her presidential husband. The 
book contains excerpts from his addresses and articles on edu- 
cational subjects. 

Since I learned to know and appreciate highly the Deckers in 
the world tour during the summer of 1949 under the aegis of the 
Town Hall Meeting of the Air I was particularly sympathetic 
with the wonderful story outlined in the book. I, too, experi- 
enced similar thrills of high adventure during a presidency of 
17 years in an institution like the University of Kansas City 
located in a similar environment. 

In an early chapter we learn that Clarence Decker became 
head of the English Department at the University of Kansas 
City in 1934, the year after it ‘‘opened its doors’’ on a beautiful 
70-acre campus located in the heart of the residential area of 
Kansas City. In the midst of the ‘‘big depression’’ the trustees 
of the university had the courage to start the institution with 
one building, a five-story mansion of a former manufacturer 


b J 


who died in poverty after having been Missouri’s wealthiest 
man in former years. Fortunately that same year was opened 
the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art and the Kansas City 
Philharmonie Orchestra, thus having three great institutions 
starting at the same time and in the same center of the city. 
secause of its favorable location in a large and crowded com- 
munity the university grew rapidly. Clarence Decker’s success 
as a professor and his personality attracted him to the attention 
of the trustees who elected him as second president of the uni- 
versity in 1938. Not only were the Deckers surprised at this 


proposed promotion but were considerably impressed in spite of 


*A4 Place of Light, The Story of a University Presidency, by Clarence R. 
Decker and Mary Bell Decker. Hermitage House, New York, 1954. 288 
pp. $3.75. 
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the fact that over the years they had been agreeing with their 
professorial colleagues that, after all, a college president was 
nothing but a necessary nuisance. 

Doctor Decker retired after 15 years of conspicuous service as 
president, during which the university enrolment increased from 
750 to 3500, twelve academic buildings were added to the cam 
pus and three professional schools were incorporated into the 
university, one being a law school of some age from which had 
graduated former President Harry S. Truman before he attained 
prominence in public life. 

In the chapter entitled ‘‘ University President’’ is to be found 
some brilliant writing on the challenges to be met by the presi- 
dent. In a word, he must exercise educational leadership, cus- 
todianship, as well as administration, and continue stimulating 
the various groups towards best service for the institution. 

Mary Decker’s description and narrative are as interesting as 
can be found in the best of present-day novels. At times she 
expresses herself in beautiful poetic prose. Speaking of the 
campus she Says: ‘This has been an exquisite October day. All 
about us hang mists of color—henna sumae, coin-gold locust, 
beet-red Norway maples, shimmering birches, faded-green oak, 
hickory and wild cherry. A gentle sun blesses everything 
below.’’ 

Two interesting chapters on the advancement of the univer- 
sity are pleasantly outlined. I refer to the galaxy of distin- 
guished visiting professors and recognition and prestige attained 
by presence on the campus of persons of international fame like 
President Miguel Aleman of Mexico, Prime Minister Liaquat 
Ali Kahn of Pakistan and Madame Pandit Nehru of India. 

In the chapter ‘‘Board of Trustees’’ can be found comments 
that will be helpful to other college presidents. Here is an ap- 


propriate observation: ‘*A university cannot be managed like a 


factory. It is a delicate mechanism of distributed responsibili- 
ties that calls for the closest synchronization of all its parts. 


The trustees should be the balance wheel.’’ 





AMONG THE COLLEGES 


LBION COLLEGE is constructing two new dormitories for 
women and a new women’s dining hall, all made possible by 
a gift from the Kresge Foundation. 


BARD COLLEGE received gifts of $131,015 in the 1953-54 
year which was the largest amount in 20 years. 


BATES COLLEGE received $35,000 from its alumni and 
$90,000 in gifts and bequests, making a total of $125,000 for 
the current year. 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, now in its sixth academic year, 
has received $100,000 from Harry Pearlman, New York paper 
manufacturer. 


CARLETON COLLEGE has been granted $10,800 from the 

Fund for the Advancement of Education for a faculty study 
on the best program for the education of secondary school teach- 
ers in a small liberal arts college. 


YLARKSON COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY announces the 
receipt of $50,000 from Frank P. Burnap of Kansas City in 
memory of his wife, Harriet Ball Burnap, to be used to convert 
the present gymnasium into a memorial library for 89,500 vol- 


umes. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY has received $7,500,835 for the year 
ended June 30, of which $443,177 was raised by the Alumni 


Fund in unrestricted gifts. A record in grants for research in 
aeronautics, agriculture and medicine amounting to $20,100,000 


was announced. 


| ae IRY UNIVERSITY School of Nursing has received a grant 
of $10,350 from the Commonwealth Fund of New York to be 
used in setting up a graduate program in nursing which will be 
the first in the Southeast to be given in medical and surgical 
nursing and which will offer a year-long course leading to the 
Master of Nursing degree. 
425 
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OLLINS COLLEGE announces construction of two new 
buildings costing $646,000 and other plant additions and 
renovations amounting to $210,000. The new dormitory will in- 
erease the capacity of the college to 550 students and be ready for 


occupancy in September, 1955 


LLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY announced a gift of 

$25,000 from the Kresge Foundation of Detroit, Michigan to 
be applied on the cost of the William Edward Shaw Academic 
Hall, now under construction, one wing of which is scheduled 
for completion in time for classes in September. 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE will receive an annual gift of $1,000 

“ from The Kennecott Copper Corporation plus a $1,000 schol- 
arship to an upperclassman in the mining engineering depart- 
ment, to encourage superior students to enter the mineral in- 


dustry. 


Movant HOLYOKE COLLEGE was bequeathed $863,605, of 
which $240,000 was given by alumnae and $250,000 by the 
late Mrs. Thomas Lamont of New York. 


TEWARK COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING has established a 
student loan fund of $10,000 given by the Continental Elee- 


tric Company of Newark. 


QCCIDENTAL COLLEGE announced gifts totaling $430,000 

for the past academic year. Two additions to the Mary 
Norton Clapp Library are being built at a cost of $535,000, to 
be financed by gifts from the Clapp family. 


P' IMONA COLLEGE was granted $33,000 from the Falk Foun- 

dation of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for a three-year program 
to help students become more active in politics and civie respon- 
sibilities. Both major political parties will be urged to send ean- 
didates to the campus to confer with students and encourage them 
to observe and enter the field of practical politics. 


I OLLINS COLLEGE will benefit from trust funds currently 
valued at $1,516,314 and established by the late Mrs. Frances 
Knowles Warren of Boston, Massachusetts, and Winter Park, 
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Florida, a daughter of Francis B. Knowles, a charter trustee of 
the college. Doubling the endowment, this fund will continue 
maintenance and operation of buildings and will add to scholar- 


ship aid. 


SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE has been given $200,000 by the 
William Broadhurst family of Tulsa, Oklahoma for the con- 
struction of Broadhurst Hall, a dormitory which will house 96 


men. 


TINIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT is to erect a $200,000 mod- 
ern library building through a gift from the Carlson Founda- 
tion, Inc. of which William and Philip Carlson are president 
and treasurer, respectively. The new building will house 
100,000 volumes and also the famous Lincolniana collection re- 
cently donated to the university by Robert B. Davis. 


UNV ERSITY OF WYOMING has received a gift of $750,000 

from William Robertson Coe for the endowment of a pro- 
gram in American studies, with special emphasis on the training 
of teachers in the field of liberal arts in the perpetuation of 
American freedom, political ideals and understanding of our 
history and cultural heritage. The faculty, library facilities 
and a scholarship plan will be enlarged and run similarly to the 
five-week summer conferences which the university has had for 


the past three years, also given by Mr. Coe. 


\ JILLIAM PENN COLLEGE received a gift of $13,500 from 
alumnus Charles K. Needham of Pasadena, California for 
the establishment of a scholarship fund to assist worthy and 


needy undergraduate students. 


\ TILLIAMS COLLEGE has received an anonymous gift of 
$100,000 to provide an addition to the library. Other econ- 


tributions totaled $462,539 


YRSHIVA COLLEGE received from the Gustav Wurzweiler 
Foundation a gift of $500,000 to be utilized for the mainte- 


nanee and advancement of its educational programs. 





NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Samuel P. Gould, As- 
sistant to the President, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. Merle M. 


Odgers, President, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Massachusetts. 
Christopher J. Weldon. 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, West Virginia. David K. 
Allen. 

Elmira College, Elmira, New York. J. Ralph Murray, Presi- 
dent, Greenbrier College, Lewisburg, West Virginia. 

Eureka College, Eureka, Illinois. Ira W. Langston, Pastor, 
Central Christian College Church, New York City. 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Missouri. Sister Teresa Martin 
Crowe. 

Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky. Leo Elderman. 

Harpur College, Endicott, New York. Glenn G. Bartle, Pro- 
vost. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Texas. Arthur Tyson, 
Chairman, Social Science Division and Professor of History, 
East Texas Baptist College, Marshall, Texas. 

Maryville College, St. Louis, Missouri. Mother Myrtle Wilkins. 

Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois. Leland H. Carlson, Pro- 
fessor of History, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, In- 
diana. Sister Francis Joseph. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. Willis M. 
Tate, Vice President. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. Hollis 
L.. Caswell, Dean. 

Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Texas. Edward A. Sageviel. 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. Rear Ad- 
miral Walter Frederick Boone, Naval Aviator serving in 
Washington on the Strategie Survey Committee of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 
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University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. Clifford C. Furnas, 
Director, Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, Ithaca, New York. 

University of Houston, Houston, Texas. Lieutenant General 
Andrew Davis Bruce, Commandant of the Armed Forces Staff 
College, Norfolk, Virginia. 

‘niversity of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. Wilson H. 
Elkins, President, Texas Western College, El Paso, Texas. 
‘niversity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. Clifford M. Hardin, 

Dean, School of Agriculture, Michigan State College, East 


Lansing, Michigan. 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


‘niversity of 
George W. Starcher, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Ohio 


University, Athens, Ohio. 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco, California. 
Kk. X. Connolly, Rector, Jesuit Novitiate at Los Gatos. 
Sister Rose Mau- 


John 


Webster College, Webster Groves, Missouri. 


reen Sanders. 
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Tribute to Dr. Frank D. Scott, Marcelline Krafchick 


Editorial Items 


COLLEGE AND CHURCH is the educational news bulletin of the Commis- 

sion on Christian Higher Education of the Association of American Colleges. 

The opinions expressed in the various articles are those of the respective 

authors and do not necessarily reflect the opinions of the Commission. They 

are presented in conformity with the policy of this publication which provides 

for freedom of discussion concerning problems of Christian higher education. 
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COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION MINUTES, 
JUNE 19, 1954 


The regular semi-annual meeting of the Commission on Chris- 
tian Higher Education of the Association of American Colleges 
was held on June 19, 1954 in the office of President Harold L. 
Yochum, Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 

On motion the minutes of the Commission meeting held in 


Cincinnati, January 14, 1954 were approved. 

President T. A. Distler who became Secretary of the Commis 
sion on July Ist, reported on actions taken at a meeting 
held in Philadelphia on February Ist of the joint committee 
representing the Association of American Colleges and the Com- 


mission on Christian Higher Education of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. The representatives 
of the Association of American Colleges present were: Chan- 
cellor R. H. Fitzgerald of the University of Pittsburgh, Presi- 
dent T. A. Distler of Franklin and Marshall College, President 
Hurst R. Anderson of American University and President Har- 
old L. Yochum of Capital University. Those representing the 
National Council of Churches were Secretary Hunter B. Blakely 
of the Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, President Thomas E. Jones of Earlham 
College, President Donald C. Stone of Springfield College, See- 
retary W. A. Rush of the Methodist Board of Education and 
General Director Raymond F. McLain of the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education of the National Council of Churches. 
President Distler stated that the following agreements were 
reached subject to the approval of Monsignor Frederick G. 
Hochwalt of the National Catholic Educational Association; of 
the Commission on Christian Higher Education of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.; and of the Board of 
Directors of the Association of American Colleges, all of which 
in due time were given: 
A. That the Commission on Christian Higher Education of 
the National Council continue to stress its services to 
the educational institutions in the area of religion in 


education. 
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That the Protestant Christian institutions be invited to 
establish an institutional relationship with the Depart- 
ment of Christian Institutions. 

That, where feasible, the legislative and governmental 
interests of the Protestant colleges be channeled through 
the Association of American Colleges; that in doing this, 
the Association of American Colleges’ staff work out a 
staff-relationship with the National Catholic Educational 
Association and with the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education of the National Council of Churches. 
That the Commission on Christian Higher Education of 
the Association of American Colleges continue to look 
upon itself as a program-coordinating group, and not 
as a program-initiating group, in the Protestant or Cath- 
olie fields, leaving that responsibility to the respective 
Protestant and Catholic groups. 

After considerable discussion it was voted to endorse the rec- 
ommendations outlined above and to print them in the College 
and Church section of our October BULLETIN. 

For the Committee on Research, member Montgomery spoke of 
the proposed book to be written under the aegis of the Commis- 


sion by retiring Executive Director Guy E. Snavely on the sub- 


ject of the ‘Contribution of the Church to Higher Education 
in the United States.’’ Approval was given to Dr. Snavely’s 
proposed chapter headings and plans for their development. 

Kor the Committee on Conferences, member Yochum an- 
nounced that the Regional Conference of the Midwest would 
meet on November 6, 1954 at the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and that the Regional Conference of the South would 
hold its next meeting in Louisville, Kentucky, November 29, 
1954. President Nelson P. Horn of Baker University is Chair- 
man of the Midwest group and President Walter A. Groves of 
the Southern group for the current year. 

Speaking for his Committee on Publications, Hunter B. 
Blakely recommended that the College and Church section of 
the Association of American Colleges BULLETIN include some 
of the addresses given at a recent conference held at Montreat, 
North Carolina on the Faculty Christian Movement and some of 
those delivered at the First Quadrennial Convocation of Chris- 
tion Colleges to be held at Denison University, Granville, Ohio, 
June 20-24. On later consultation with Director Raymond F. 
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McLain of this conference, the Secretary discovered that all the 
addresses delivered at Granville are to be published promptly 
in a special issue of THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR; also that 
the addresses given at the Montreat Conference would be in- 
cluded in the December issue of THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. 
Editor Dirks has agreed to the re-publication in the Association 
of American Colleges BULLETIN of the addresses given at 
Granville by Theodore A. Distler and Roy G. Ross. 

On behalf of Chairman Tribble of the Committee on Public 
Relations, Secretary Snavely reported that the desired amend- 
ment to Section 120 of the Federal Income Tax Law failed of 
passage, due doubtless to the sudden demise of Senator Clyde 
R. Hoey of North Carolina. However, it is generally under- 
stood that the Committee was somewhat responsible for the 
raise of allowance of tax exemptions from 20% to 30%, the ad- 
ditional 10% to be allowed only for gifts to colleges, churches 


and hospitals. 

Approval was voted to the selection of Archbishop Patrick A. 
O’Boyle and the Reverend Norman Vincent Peale to give the 
addresses at the opening session of the next Annual Meeting of 


the Association of American Colleges, 8: 00 P.M., Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 11, 1955, at the Statler in Washington, D. C. The follow- 
ing are to be invited by the Secretary to speak at the Wednesday 
afternoon session of the Annual Meeting: 

President Edgar M. Carlson, Gustavus Adolphus College 

President Theodore M. Hesburgh, University of Notre Dame 

Professor Rene de Visme Williamson, Louisiana State Uni- 

versity. 

About noon the Commission adjourned to meet on Tuesday 
morning, January 11, 1955, at the Hotel Statler in Washington, 
D.C. 

Guy E. SNaAvELy, Secretary. 





CONVOCATION OF CHRISTIAN COLLEGES 
RESOLUTIONS 


The eighth general session of the First Quadrennial Convoca- 
tion of Christian Colleges, held at Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio, June 20-24, 1954, was devoted largely to matters of 
business and resolutions. Dr. John O. Gross, Chairman of the 
Commission on Christian Higher Education of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., under whose 
auspices the Convocation was held, was chairman. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions, presented by 
Dean E. McClung Fleming of Park College, was amended and 


then adopted as follows 
Preamble 


‘*We the representatives of the Protestant Christian Colleges 
of America, assembled at the First Quadrennial Convocation at 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio, recognize afresh our re- 
sponsibility and opportunity. 

‘“Challenged by the continuing world-wide conflicts among 
peoples who would be free, with their misleading dependence 
upon material solutions for their welfare; by the threat to free- 
dom when administrative license is substituted for constituted 
law; by continuing discrimination on the basis of religion and 
race; and by indifference to the right of individuals to the free 
discovery and use of knowledge, we the members of the Con- 
vocation acknowledge our share in the collective failures of the 
Christian community in these matters. We have been prone to 
substitute material for spiritual success; we have endangered 
freedom by permitting imbalance between reason and faith; we 
have often allowed the appeal of mass education media to take 
place of personalized Christian instruction, and we have tol- 
erated moral standards incompatible with our inheritance. 

‘In repentence and humility we call upon all Christian col- 
leges and the churches that gave them birth to put their houses 
in order. We ask these colleges to move forward in love to dis- 


cover and prepare men and women who may be able to relieve 


tension, to restore confidence and to increase understanding in 
the world. 
434 
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‘‘In view of responsibility and opportunity searcely realized 


before, and in renewed commitment to the Lordship of Jesus 
Christ, we adopt the following resolutions: 


‘1. We recognize that God, who is Truth, intends that man 
shall make full and free use of his mind to explore the 
universe, to discover truth, to understand relationships, 
to comprehend meanings and to achieve wisdom in the 
discriminating choice of values effectively expressed in 
living. We further recognize that our public life stands 
under the judgment of God and is in need of His 
mercy. Therefore, we urge continuing study of our 
public life, which involves, on the one hand, the recog- 
nizing of the dangers of communism, and, on the other 
hand, the dangers of regimentation, thought control, 
guilt by association and mass hysteria which may be 
generated in poorly conceived opposition to commu- 
nism; and, we reaffirm our belief in freedom of inquiry, 
freedom of thought and freedom of expression, with 
acceptance of the corresponding responsibilities. We 
reiterate the importance of these freedoms if institu- 
tions of higher education are to continue to perform 
their essential functions. 


We reaffirm vigorously the Christian ideal of the broth 
erhood of man and acknowledge the high responsibility 
of Christian colleges to end racial segregation. In ac- 
cord with the development of the Christian conscience 
in this matter, we welcome the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court, and recommend to all our colleges and 
universities that they, in understanding and Christian 
love, admit students, appoint faculty members, and em- 
ploy other college personnel without regard to race. 


We believe that the health of our public life, the pur 
suit of truth and the preservation of freedom are best 
guaranteed by our traditional American principle of 
separation of church and state, by the maximum auton- 
omy of private institutions under law, and by the dual 
system of private and public education. tlowever, we 
recognize and affirm the interdependence and mutual 
assistance which have existed and must continue to exist 
between the private church-related colleges and the 
state-supported institutions. 


In the light of the ever-threatening danger of atomic 
and hydrogen bomb warfare, and of the distrust by the 
peoples of Asia and Africa of the ‘‘white man’s civili 
zation’’ and its purposes, we urge our professors and 
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students to rethink their obligations as Christian citi- 
zens in the modern world. We assert that the purpose 
of each aspect of our foreign policy must be Christian 
in the spirit of service, brotherhood and love, and we 
hold that, among the nations as individuals, Christian 
duty requires that the strong must bear the infirmities 
of the weak. 

‘*We believe that, in spite of the difficult nature of the 
task, the wisdom and good will of Christian scholars 
can help our government devise policies that will win 
the voluntary support of the peoples of the world who 
are seeking freedom, justice and independent nation- 
hood for themselves. This we regard as the supreme 
task for Christian scholars as citizens of the free world.’’ 





WHAT CAN THE RIGHTEOUS DO? 


J. EDWARD DIRKS 


PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, LAKE ForREST COLLEGE 


The rhetorical question which forms the title of this address 
is an ancient question. You can find it in both the prophetic 
and the poetic literature of the Scriptures. It is a question 
which is being asked again today. You and I are called to live 
in a time which is marked by the awareness that a mushroom- 
shaped cloud hovers overhead, that ‘‘a climate of fear,’’ as it is 
often called, surrounds us and that a sense of insecurity and dis- 
turbance permeates our personal lives. The crises with regard 
to which we have only a limited sovereignty prompt us to ask 
the question—‘ What Can the Righteous Do?’’—with increasing 
urgency. 

It was, I believe, Aldous Huxley who recently remarked that 
all of the major technological advances of modern civilization 
have, in actuality, militated against those who earnestly seek 
righteousness. We may note that many of the predominantly 
‘*public’’ events and controversies have tended to make many 
persons cynical with respect to the early establishment among 
men of justice, honesty and right dealing between man and man. 
Because we believe, however, that ‘‘it is God who rules in the 
affairs of men’’ (to use the familiar words of Benjamin Frank- 
lin), we can continue with confidence to seek justice and peace, 
to look hopefully for the turning of destructive forces into 
creative ways, and to respect the essential integrity of men as 
persons who are called to be God’s children. With one of the 
writers of the New Testament, who recognized that a time of 
emergency is also a time rich with opportunity, we can declare: 
‘*Nevertheless, we, according to God’s promises, look for new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness’’ (II 
Peter 3: 13). 

Without any doubt, we live in a world and time which ealls 

Note: Commencement Address at Upsala College, East Orange, New Jer 
sey, June 7, 1954 For the past two years, Dr. Dirks has been on leave of 
absence to serve as the Associate General Director, Commission on Chris- 


tian Higher Education, National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
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for the most creative efforts of those who seek righteousness. 
Those who can, moreover, make the most effective and signifi- 
cant response to the urgent demands are persons whose perspec- 
tive on life is founded upon faith in God and the power of His 
living and acting will among men and nations. It is our chal- 
lenge to bring our efforts, arising out of our faith, to bear mean- 
ingfully upon the urgent opportunities of our time. Our hope 
and our work need to be part of our realistic and intelligent con- 
cern for righteousness. We need, in other words, to bring about 
a marriage between our idealisms and the realities. To know 
where we can best put our efforts, we need to find the right- 
sized handles with which to take hold of the big and worth-while 
issues of our time. 

Among that which can be done by each person graduating 
here today is the task of continuing his life as a student, earry- 
ing with him into his whole life, irrespective of the specific eall- 
ing, a firm conviction about the essential dignity of responsible 
intellectual effort. Clarity of mind is one of the prerequisites of 
significant action. Throughout your life, what will stand you 
in good stead will be whatever vou have gained in these halls to 
continue and constantly renew the essential substance of eduea- 
tion. What I have in mind is penetrating analysis of the prob- 
lems and issues with which you will be called to deal, the select- 
ing and searching out of all the relevant facts, and the arrival 
at judgments which are made wisely, not only in relation to the 
facts but also in tune with the larger fact that man’s life receives 
some of its most genuine humanity when it is permeated by 
wisdom 

What is endangered in some areas of our common life today 
is deep respect for the dignity and freedom of intellectual ef- 
fort. Some people seem to distrust the mind of man; they feel 
that it should be limited in its right to inquire, to search, to in- 
terpret and to communieate, as the nature of truth itself ap- 


pears to demand; or, they feel that the mind may, in any ease, 


be incapable of discerning the true from the false, and that all 
truth is, as the advertisers are saying, ‘‘only a matter of taste.’’ 
It is one of the great achievements of Western civilization that 
men and societies have rather confidently secured the establish- 
ment of the dignity and freedom of the mind, though it was a 
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long, slow and painful struggle. Disciples of the Enlighten- 
ment, feeling that the battle had been finally won, asserted that 
‘‘Almighty God hath created the mind of man free.’’ Yet, 
today, competent observers agree with what was put into words 
not long ago by Professor E. Harris Harbison of Prineeton Uni- 
versity, when he said: ‘‘The danger to freedom of the mind in 
contemporary America is real. It cannot be explained away by 


slick phrases such as ‘liberal neurosis’.’’ (The Christian 


Scholar, September, 1953, p. 185.) 

You who are graduating here today have had the opportunity 
of undertaking studies here in college devoted to free exercise 
of the mind, to the dignity of responsible intellectual endeavor, 
and the wholesome vitality of Christian faith in relation to the 
search for truth. You have caught frequent visions, no doubt, 
of the intimacy with which intellectual questions turn out to be 
spiritual questions. You have been helped to realize that spiri- 
tual integrity is the condition of finding truth. Continue to 
reflect upon such lessons; don’t permit yourselves to become in 
active alumni, but, like the hospital patients who are released 
for a‘time, think of yourselves as ‘‘out-students.’” What I 
mean to say is that the disciplined exercise of the free mind 
which you have gained here is an essential to being a ereative 
and productive person among our fellow men beyond these walls. 
Moral and spiritual questions—the perennial questions of the 
human spirit—are in a sense intellectual questions; it takes a 
first-rate mind, for example, really to comprehend the moral 
problems involved in such a complex social evil as political cor- 
ruption. 

There are vital resources upon which all of us can draw in 
the task of re-affirming this essential dignity and freedom of 
intellectual effort. We need to do more than defend academic 
freedom; we need, rather to take a full-seale offensive on behalf 
of a basic view of the nature of man, and insist that in the divine 
meaning of human life, the life of responsiveness to God and 
men, freedom is born and realized; that man is free because 
God has made and redeemed him to freedom; and, that we are 
called to ‘‘stand, therefore, the freedom for which Christ hath 
set us free.’’ Addressing the Christ-figure directly, Dostoev- 
ski’s Grand Inquisitor says: ‘‘Instead of taking possession of 
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man’s freedom, thou didst increase it.’’ We have our inquisi- 
tors, not evil men, but those who wish to relieve men of the 
burden of freedom and replace it with happiness. In such a 
time, it will be a great thing indeed if we can say some day 
that we did our best to be worthy of a Master who ‘‘instead of 
taking possession of man’s freedom, increased it 

Here then is one handle for those who would seek righteous 
ness. May we take firm grasp on the issue of the freedom and 
significance of the work of the mind, and, continuing to be stu 
dents and colleagues in the community which seeks the truth, 
let us have ‘‘the ivory tower’’ be a part of our common life, our 
society, our nation and our world. Seeking Ilis divine pres- 
ence in life, we can acknowledge that ‘‘where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.”’ 

It may be resolutely doubted that a vacuum can be so inter 
preted as to be a handle for the big issues of our time. But, [ 
would plead with you nevertheless for the retaining of the kind 
of openness of mind which is the mark of an edueated person. 
I do not mean an openness of the type which permits ideas only 
to flow through the mind. Nor would [ intend that this be 
interpreted as a kind of intellectual lasciviousness—the kind of 
irresponsibility which, in another area, is associated with Don 
Juan. What is needed in place of anarchie and intellectual 
irresponsibility, is the integrity which permits a person to fall 
in love with a great idea, to marry it, set up a home and raise 
some children 

Such domesticity in the area of ideas should not, however, 
necessitate the solidification and paralysis of life. It should 
rather make for responsible involvement in the battles which 
coneern ideas, convictions and beliefs in sueh a time as ours 
But this kind of involvement is a give-and-take matter. It in- 
volves dialogue between persons and minds—and this means 
breaking the habit, in which most of us are caught, of having 
conversation be tandem monologue in which we take turns ha- 
ranguing and borine each other. Dialogue is an art different 
from belligerent argument. It is exemplified, par excellence, 
in Socrates, the gadfly of Athens, the eritic of every social con- 


vention, every popular belief and of his own opinions as well as 


those of his friends. Philosophers throughout the ages have 
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viewed him as the inventor of the art of dialectic, the art of 
ceaseless exploratory question and tentative answer, of humane 
discourse in which ideas are tossed back and forth not necessarily 
to produce agreement but at least mutual illumination and 
mutual respect. It is essential that we, throughout all areas of 
life today, recover this sense of the process of thought, of co- 
operative exploration and discovery and of the community- 
character of that effort which is engaged in the search for wis 
dom. 

Sometimes we are tempted to consider education a matter of 
being in school, and having it terminated upon graduation. 
Practically speaking, education probably begins before we are 
born and certainly extends to and may include death. Only 
for technical reasons can we limit it. Any of our formal educa- 
tion is incomplete, only partially meaningful and somewhat 
provincial. But we should recognize this and then adapt it 
more fully to the needs of an education which is set in more in- 
clusive terms. You who are graduating today, whose time here 
is up, have been helped here to be set free from the imprison- 
ments to the present time; in all of your courses something of 
an historical perspective has been introduced; it is your chal- 
lenge to live with an openness to time beyond the present, and 
in such inclusiveness to live your life and think your thoughts. 

jut, more than this, you have been introduced here too to 
the meaning of spatial or geographic openness. In your ex- 
plorations here you have reached across the barriers of national 
frontiers and cultural gulfs; you have learned from cultures 
and people which are as removed from you as is the moon; you in 
turn, have become part of areas of the world which you may 
never set foot upon yourself. An openness of this type is a 
much needed antidote to the kind of provincialism which is 


especially threatening in an age of crisis. You have here been 


in the atmosphere engendered by a free institution of educa- 
tion. It has been able to avoid having education become in any 
way whatsoever an instrument of propaganda. A misuse of 
education for the purposes of propaganda is, of course, the most 
obvious danger in totalitarian societies, but it can even be en- 
vaged in subtly whenever an educational institution is less than 
a community engaged in the search of the truth and its mean- 
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ings. Yours has been a generous portion of acquainting you 
with the breadth and the depth of human life, throughout the 
ages. May you live in the light of that scope, and avoid pro- 
vincialism of the mind. If you do, I am confident that your 
part in the battles over the loyalties of the human spirit today 
will be a constructive and creative part. Here as elsewhere in 
life, ‘‘eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.’’ 

The counsel which I would offer in the last place is that the 
dimensions of your life should include not only breadth and 
depth, but also height. This is a three-dimensional age. And, 
in it, we are all challenged to stand our watch, in the way in 
which the Prophet Habakkuk stood his. With him we may hear 
anew the familiar words: ‘‘Look among the nations and see; 
wonder and be astounded. For I, the Lord, am doing a work in 
your days that you would not believe if told. ... For the earth 
will be filled with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea’’ (Habakkuk 1:5 and 2:14). 

You have already discovered that the world of truth is a roomy 
world. The great minds and classics of past and present soar 


upward to comprehend something of the majesty of man’s life 
as the creation of God, set in a world which is His creation 


Most ironically, you have noted that such a sense of life’s open- 
ness upward comes most naturally to those who have a sense of 
tragedy—of men divided within themselves, between themselves, 
and from both their world and their God. A mind which is flat 
ean acknowledge neither our sin nor our destiny in God’s uni- 
verse. Whether it is a poem, a social phenomenon, an historical 
datum or a formula uncovered in the laboratory, each ingredient 
in knowledge is a potential manifestation of God. Education 
can be an exploration after God—indeed, at best it is; for if it 
is less, we doom it to fragmentation and meaninglessness. But 
so it is with the whole of life—with one’s vocation, one’s family 
and one’s involvement in community, nation and world. This 
is one world, and it is God’s world; He is at work in it, realiz- 
ing the purposes which he has had from the foundations of 
creation. 

Without difficulty, you can fall into a provincialism which 
imprisons you to the immediately tangible, the immediately sat- 
isfying, the immediately remunerative. You can treat every day 
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as only another step in meeting your own most direct desires. 


Sut, turning to the other side, it is also your challenge to live 
life imaginatively, confidently and to the glory of God. Here 
you have experienced an opening of your eyes to both knowledge 
and faith. It is the prayer of your teachers and friends and 
parents that what you have done here has been liberating. But, 
such a liberation will not be genuine, unless it is supported by a 
firm and complete commitment to the service of Almighty God, 
whose service is our perfect freedom. 

May God grant you wisdom and courage to engage your lives 
in the causes of righteousness—to re-affirm the dignity and free- 
dom of responsible intellectual endeavor, to open your life to the 
issues which contend with one another in the battle over the loy 
alties of the human spirit, and to open your life to Him and to 
His service, so that your joy may be full. This is our challenge, 


and it is our prayer. 





TRIBUTE TO DR. FRANK D. SCOTT 


MARCELLINE KRAFCHICK 


The following was written by a member of the Senior Class of 


Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, when the Reverend 


Doctor Frank D. Scott, College Pastor and Head of the Depart- 


ment of Religious Education, passed on: 


TRIBUTE TO DR. SCOTT 
April 14, 1954 


It is no easy task today to live 

The ways of Christ as His example shows 

To love all humankind, to want to give 

And not receive. That way of life you chose; 
To know humility and practice it, 

To set aside the ‘‘I’’ and love the ‘‘ They,’’ 
To stir the spark of faith and keep it lit 

In doubting youth who need that faith today. 


You always did far more than others do 

Who merely TALK of good and evil ways. 

You showed, in all you did, the fine and true 

At all times, giving, never wanting praise. 

Sone smile d: Your ( ndle SS pati nce Seen d 80 T4Te ° 
You ove rlooked a flaw; you didn’t S¢ 

An error here, a bit of mischief there. 

Your frowns were few, your smiles and handshakes free; 
You didn’t scold or punish them, hecause 

Your sweet philosophy of life began, 

Not with derision of his many flaws, 

But love for the esse ntial good of Man. 


You chose the path most difficult indeed, 
For ANYONE can see the faults alone. 

I found in you, who surely lived your creed, 
The truest Christian I have ever known. 


Note: Miss Krafchick has been awarded a Fulbright scholarship for 


study 


abroad, 1954-55. 





EDITORIAL ITEMS 


YouTH AND THE CHRISTIAN CoMMUNITY by Rowena Ferguson 
is an attempt to draw a profile of present day youth—to sketch 
their lives and times, their needs and dreams. This book, writ- 
ten by an experienced teacher and counselor, undertakes to tell 
who youth are, what they are and how they got that way. One 
chapter is on youth development and ways in which adults may 
aid them in gaining self-confidence and self-discipline. The last 
two chapters deal with youth’s place in our society and how the 
church may serve them. Abingdon Press, New York and Nash- 
ville, 1954. 

THe Worup’s Revicions, A Short Iistory, Revised, by Charles 
S. Braden is a simple, concise account of the great religions by 
which men have lived and live today. The author, Professor of 
History and Literature of Religions at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, has prepared a vivid, comprehensive, useful and factual 
handbook that enriches our knowledge and understanding of 
other religions as well as our own. Abingdon Press, New York 


and Nashville, 1954. 


PsycHoLoGy, RELIGION AND HEALING, Revised, a survey of the 
methods of healing through psychology and religion, is a sound 
and thorough survey of methods and a critical study of their 
principles, techniques and ultimate values. It provides back 
ground information for pastors, counselors, doctors—all who 
seek to help people overcome neuroses, functional illnesses and 
everyday troubles. Abingdon Press, New York and Nashville, 
1954. 


A HisroricaL Arpproacu T0 EvaNGELICAL WorsHip by Ilion 
T. Jones is a forthright and realistic challenge to all Protestants 
to rethink the meaning and practices of evangeiical worship and 
to consider seriously the effects of present-day trends upon the 
future of Protestantism. It surveys worship from its Old Tes- 
tament backgrounds to contemporary expressions in an effort to 
discover the true nature of evangelical worship. The author is 
Professor of Practical Theology in San Francisco Theological 
Seminary. Abingdon Press, New York and Nashville, 1954. 


PREACHING by Walter Russell Bowie, the current selection of 


The Pulpit Book Club, is a comprehensive, definitive work by 
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one of the great preachers of our day. It presents fundamental 


principles and their practical application along with an illumi- 
nating picture of the purpose and importance of preaching. 
The author, Professor of Homileties in the Protestant Episcopal 
Seminary in Virginia and Associate Editor of Exposition of The 
Interpreter’s Bible, has produced a book with sympathetic un- 
derstanding and guidance for the basic function of the minis- 
terial profession. Abingdon Press, New York and Nashville, 
1954 

Tue Cuurcu AND THE CoLLece—Referring to the contribu- 
tions of the Episcopal dioceses to the University of the South, 
Vice Chancellor Edward MeCrady said: ‘‘This church support 
is the most important, though not the largest part of our income. 
It means more to me than endowment, because it is the cement 
which binds the university to the church, and thus guarantees, 
as much as anything can, the Christian character of this insti- 
tution.’’ 


A CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIAN COLLEGES—President J. Conrad 
Seegers of Muhlenberg College delivered an address to the 
rraduating classes of Temple University on February 15, 1954 
in which he expressed a wish (it could have been a challenge to 


all education) : 


I wish education could convince us that not all things are 
relative, that there are some things which are eternally right, 
and some which are eternally wrong, and that they can be 
determined without circulating a questionnaire or conduct- 
ing a poll on the matter, for | am personally fed up with the 
idea that what most people do is necessarily right or that 
truth is dependent for existence upon a majority vote. And 
[ care not if you are talking about sex behavior of the Ameri- 
can male, or the ordinary manners of children. Some 
things we ought to know, some things we ought to believe. 
I can recognize the validity, in fact the necessity of differ- 
ences of belief. But I cannot see how we can persist as a 
society if we believe nothing. It is like a house. There is 
no such thing as an empty house. It may be filled with 
people, joyous people or sorrowful people. If it is not filled 
with people it becomes occupied by rats, spiders and other 
vermin. It becomes covered with cobwebs and dust and 
dirt. We can say we believe nothing, that there are no fixed 
values, but we can’t live it. What a man believes is so 
much more important than what he doesn’t believe. Edu- 
cation can contribute to belief, but it cannot formulate it. 
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our Synod and for your fine leadership, particularly 
in the Colleges and Churches of the nation.” 


College Presidents and Boards may avail themselves of 
this firm’s unparalleled experience through consultation, 


without cost or obligation, simply by requesting it. 


“There is more to fund-raising 
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PUBLICATION OF THE SCHOLARLY BOOK, 


the doctoral dissertation, the volume of highly specialized interest 
is extremely difficult at the present time. Sales are not normally 
large enough to induce the commercial houses to bring out such 
books. The university presses are limited in the number of titles 
they can publish. Most of the “cooperative” publishing companies are 
out and out vanity houses, publishing almost anything for which an 
author will pay, and making little real effort at creative editing or 
distribution. The educator or scholar, the serious writer, cannot 
publish there 


THE AMERICAN PRESS was founded this year because it believes 
that there is a deep need for an imprint with standards and integrity 
in the field of the subsidized book. It is seeking legitimate books, to 
be published in a responsible manner, with the closest attention te 
ill phases of the publishing process: editing, designing, manufactur 
ing, promotion, and distribution, /t does this on fair terms, generally 
lower than those prevalent elscichere 

We should be grateful for the opportunity to advise you regarding 
your publishing problem, without obligation of <ort. Write or 
end your manuscript to 


Dudley Strasburg, The American Press, 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 


We have just published what we believe to be an 
important work about Martin Luther, FAITH AC 
TIVE IN LOVE: An Investigation of the Principles 
Underlying Luther’s Social Ethics ($3.75), by Dr 
George W. Forell, Associate Professor of Philosophy, 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
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American Committee for 


Emigre Scholars, Writers and Artists, Inc. 
62 West 45 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Placement service for universities, colleges, junior colleges, 
and research projects. 

Highly qualified teachers and research workers on all aca- 
demic levels available from countries around the world. 
Many have additional American training and experience. 
Their fields cover all branches of the humanities, social sci- 
ences, natural sciences, the fine arts and music. 


Service for translation, editing and preparation of manu- 
scripts in 68 languages and in all fields of research. 


Dr. Nelson P. Mead 
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Alphonse B. Miller Dr. Else Staudinger 
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ASK US about fund - raising 


Our long experience and special skills in Insti- 
tutional Financing have introduced us to many 
schools and colleges. We shall be glad to tell 
you how we have been serving these other insti- 
tutions . . . and how we can now serve yours. 


No cost is incurred in our 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to pro- 
vide a method by which approved schools and 
colleges can make monthly payments available to 
al) their students and still receive their fees in 
full before the beginning of each term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enrollments and 
materially reduces operating costs. 


Full information will be sent to schools and 
colleges promptly upon request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16. 
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JUST PUBLISHED Volume 3 


Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Job 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Commentary 
12 VOLUMES 
Complete texts—in both King James _ sential to an understanding of He- 
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JEREMIAH 
Chronologically Arranged, Translated, and Interpreted 
By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This definitive new study presents Dr. Leslie offers a completely new 
an illuminating summation of all translation of the book of Jeremiah 
that is known about Jeremiah and a careful chronology of Jeremiah’s 
his times—a reconstruction based on writings—a searching interpretation 
years of original research and on the of the prophet and his message. 

findings of scholars across the ages. $4.75 





CHRISTIANITY, COMMUNISM, AND HISTORY 
By WILLIAM HORDERN 
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ticular emphasis on the Reformation — very essential inner differences—and 
sects. Dr. Hordern studies the fun- suggests ways we can best combat 
damental antagonism between Chris- the Marxian half-truth. $2.50 
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How do faculty members finance the college education of 
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teachers. 
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